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Enterprise  Process  Management 
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START 


taking  a  deep  breath.  With  Brightspire,  bring  your  complex  business  processes  online 
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Fi  le  NET' 


The  Substance  Behind  eBusiness' 


FileNET  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Brightspire,  "Enabling  Collaborative  Commerce"  and  "The  Substance  Behind  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  of  FileNET  Corp 
©2001  FileNET  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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enabling  collaborative  commerce. 
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and  leverage  your  existing  systems,  reducing  the  time  from  sta 


If  it's  up  to  you  to  make  collaborative 
commerce  work  in  the  real  world 
today,  you  can  take  a  shortcut 
with  Brightspire.  It's  an  eBusiness 
framework  that  helps  you  develop 
collaborative  commerce  applications 
quickly,  to  connect  business  partners 
and  enable  your  customers  to  serve 
themselves  through  your  Web  site. 
All  within  the  crazy  deadlines  you 
have  to  meet. 

Brightspire  cuts  development  time 
by  leveraging  the  assets  you  already 
have.  It  lets  you  capture,  customize 
and  reuse  the  business  logic  that 
drives  business  processes  and 
transactions  between  you,  your 
partners  and  your  customers. 

Use  our  solution  templates  to 
speed  up  development  in  vertical 
applications  like  collaborative 
lending,  eProcurement  and 
eGovernment.  No  matter  how 
complex  your  processes  or  IT 
environment  are,  Brightspire 
shows  you  the  way. 

For  your  free  demo  CD  and  more 
information  on  how  you  can  qualify 
for  a  free  ROI  analysis,  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.brightspire.com/ 
darwin.asp  or  call  us  at 
800-FileNET,  (800-345-3638.) 
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Enabling  Collaborative  Commerce™ 
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Verizon  Enterprise  Solutions 


Take  a  closer  look  at  Verizon  Enterprise  Solutions,  and  you’ll  be  amazed  at  what  you’ll  find.  A  proven  company  with  more 
than  80  years  of  industry  experience.  A  complete  portfolio  of  end-to-end  networking  products  and  services.  And  the  people 
who  can  help  customize  a  solution  that’s  right  for  your  business.  It’s  all  here.  And  it  s  changing  the  face  of  enterprise  networking. 


verizon.com/enterprisesolutions 

Long  Distance  serviceprovidedonly  where  authorized.  Not  aii  services  available  in  ail  areas  ©2001  Verizon  Communications 
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38  Are  You  There,  God?  (It's  Me.  HAI 

SCIENCE  MEETS  SPIRITUALITY 

Increasingly,  techies  and  theologians  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  spiritual  Implications  of  the  Web, 
robots  and  virtual  reality—and  they  think  business 
leaders  should  start  listening.  By  Sari  Kalin 
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"In  the  end, 
you're  very 
much  in  the 
hands  of 
vendors. 


-MARTIN  SIEBOLD, 
CEO  of  Wetzel  GmbH 


46  How  to  Buy  and  Not  Get  Sold 

SOFTWARE  EVALUATION 

Vendors'  grip  on  your  software  evaluation  process 
is  stronger  than  you'd  ever  expect.  Before  you 
invest  in  your  next  major  IT  purchase,  you  need  to 
know  what  you're  up  against— and  how  you  can 
wrest  back  some  measure  of  control. 

By  Scott  Berinato 


56  -ast  Forward 

GURU  PREDICTIONS  Darwin  asked  a  group  of 
business  and  technology  visionaries  what  we  need 
from  technology  in  the  coming  year  and  what 
we're  likely  to  get.  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 

ee  Nonlinear  Thinker 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  DESIGN  Worid- 
renowned  Architect  Frank  Gehry  talks  to 
Darwin  about  how  this  nontechnologist  uses 
computers  to  build  buildings  and  employee 
confidence.  By  Daintry  Duffy 
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FOR  TODAY 

Delicious  eBusiness  Infrastructure  Management  Solutions 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT 
YOUR  INFRASTRUCTURE 
MANA6EMENT  NEEDS  ARE, 

WE  HAVE  SOLUTIONS 
THAT  WILL  SATISFY 
YOUR  APPETITE. 


Open  24  hours. 
Every  day. 

ENSURIN6  OPTIMAL 
DELIVERY  OF  SERVICE. 


CALL  YOUR  CA 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

orvisitca.com 

FOR  OUR  SPECIALS. 
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Network  &  System  Management  Solutions 


Network  and  Systems  Management . . 

Service  Level  Management  . .. . 

Performance  Management . . 

Advanced  Network  Operations  . . . 


. .  Market  Price 

. . Market  Price 

- Market  Price 

. Market  Price 


Automated  Operations  Management  Entrees 


AutoSys*  Job  Management . 


.  Market  Price 


Output  Management . . . . . . 

. Market  Price 

Mot  IT  Resource  Management  Solutions 

DfiClCfif*  Database  Management  Solutions 

Database  Performance  Management . . . . . 

. Market  Price 

Database  Backup  and  Recovery  . . . . . . 

. Market  Price 

Web  Infrastructure  Solutions  from  Tflfi  Gn  1 1 

"lOfity  Application  Management 

Application  Management  for  ERP . .. . . . . 

. Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  SAP  ♦  Management  for  PeopleSoft 

Application  Management  for  GroupWare . ............ . ....  Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  Lotus  Notes  ♦  Management  for  Exchange 
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Unicenter 


THE  BEST  INFRASTRUCTURE  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE. 
AVAILABLE  A  LA  CARTE.  BON  APPETIT. 

In  infrastructure  management,  no  two  appetites  are  alike.  That's  why  Unicenter  lets  you  choose 
only  the  components  you  need,  just  when  you  need  them.  Of  course,  it's  also  still  available  prix 
fixe.  Regardless,  the  individual  elements  will  work  together  seamlessly.  So  you  can  build  end-to-end 
infrastructure  management  solutions  for  your  business  without  biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 


a 

Computer  Associates 


HELLO  TOMORROW  |  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  |  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS" _ ca.com/unicenter 

©2001  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies 
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26  Coming  Attraction 

ECOSYSTEM  Netflix.com  may  be  an  Internet 
startup,  but  it's  also  a  company  that  understands 
many  of  the  new  rules  of  business.  By  Scott  Kirsner 

30  Hype  Springs  Eternal 

HIGHER  Like  most  of  the  forty-niners  who  didn't 
leave  California  with  much  gold,  those  panning  for 
quick  e-commerce  riches  are  also  going  bust.  It's 
time  to  get  real.  By  Tom  Davenport 
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Just  a  Minute 


Michael  Cangemi,  president  and  COO  at  women's 
fashion  designer  Etienne  Aigner 
Edited  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


in  every  issue 

10  Editor's  Letter 


12  Reply  All 
is  Buzz 

Web  Retailers  Hope  for  a  Little  Jingle  ■  Darwin 
Meter  ■  Q&A:  Bob  Davis  ■  A  Nation  High  in 
Fiber  ■  Appellation  Trail  ■  Here's  a  Real  Satellite 
Office  ■  Espionage  Update  Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


74  The  Fittest 

The  2001  High-Tech  Gift  Guide  Edited  by  Todd  Datz 
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Think  Again 

www.darwinmag.com/read/swiftkick 

The  value  of  laughter,  the  rights  of  employees  and  the 
nonexistence  of  privacy  are  just  a  few  of  the  issues 
Columnist  David  Weinberger  covers  in  Swift  Kick,  his 
weekly  column  that  digs  up  the  humor  in  politics, 
ethics  and  workplace  dynamics. 

Raise  Your  Voice 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/polls 

Are  you  afraid  of  civil  liberties  being  compromised  as 
a  result  of  new  security  regulations?  Does  the  U.S. 
economy  need  a  stimulus  package?  Log  on  to  the 
Darwin  Poll  and  chime  in  on  the  issues  that  matter. 

Go  Ahead  and  Ask 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask 

Darwin  experts  are  available  to  answer  your  questions 
about  subjects  such  as  CRM,  security  and  IT  align¬ 
ment.  Want  to  know  who  should  drive  IT  strategy? 
Need  to  learn  more  about  systems  integration?  Read 
the  answers  — and  then  ask  a  question  of  your  own. 

Go  to  Ask  Darwin. 

See  What's  Up 

www.darwinmag.com/read/thoughts 

And  what's  down.  Scholars,  businesspeople  and 
industry  experts  expound  on  economic  downturns, 
economic  trends  and  technology's  sometimes  rocky 
relationship  with  business  in  Five  Thoughts,  our 
weekly  question  and  answer  session. 

Take  a  Tech  Lesson 

www.darwinmag.com/read/machineshop 

Read  Machine  Shop  for  a  look  at  how  high-tech  is 

redefining  what  is  possible  in  the  business  world. 

Each  week  we'll  look  at  an  emerging  technology  that 
is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  the  next  big  thing. 

Count  on  It 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers 
Let  us  help  you  put  two  and  two  together.  Find  the 
latest  statistics  and  research  results  that  size  up  the 
inew  economy.  Go  to  Numbers. 
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trying  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of  CRM? 


Your  boss  bought  the  CRM  promise.  You  have  to  deliver  on  it.  Now  what?  Call  Wheelhouse.  We  help  Fortune  500  companies  deploy,  man¬ 
age  and  optimize  their  customer  relationship  management  systems.  We  do  this  through  our  software,  services  and  Applications  Management 
Center,  all  of  which  help  reduce  CRM  system  deployment  time  and  management  costs  so  you  can  focus  on  driving  additional  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  our  partnerships  with  leading  application  providers  ensure  you  get  the  best  in  CRM  technology.  To  learn  more  about  how  we 


can  help  your  business  with  what  we  call  CRM  infrastructure  innovation,  call  781-505-3260  or  email  us  at  info@wheelhouse.com. 


WHEELHOUSE™ 

4$ 

©2001  Wheelhouse  Corporation.  Wheelhouse  and  the  Wheelhouse  logo  are  trademarks  of  Wheelhouse  Corporation. 


manufacturing  system  anchored  to  parts,  products  and  processes 
on  the  factory  floor. 

Invensys  Software  Systems  can  get  both  systems  talking  together, 
working  together,  and  pulling  in  the  same  direction. 

With  open  architecture  that  speaks  any  language  your  hardware 
and  software  do.  And  with  the  ability  to  create  a  single,  integrated 
system  that  keeps  your  e-enterprise  and  your  make-to-order 


Even  the  world’s  most  powerful  e-business  and  manufacturing 
management  systems  can  leave  your  business  dead  in  the  water. 


Because  the  harder  they  work  for  you,  the  more  they  can  work 
against  each  other. 


The  faster  and  better  your  e-business  system  is  at  trawling  for 
customers  on  the  Internet,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  swamp  a 


systems  work,  let  us  get  them  pulling  together. 


APV  Systems  •  Baan  •  Foxboro  •  Wonderware  •  CAPS  Logistics  •  Invensys  CRM 


shop-floor  automation  on  the  same  course. 

So  if  you’d  like  to  shorten  cycle  times,  increase  inventory  turns,  and 
speed  e-business  implementation,  contact  us. 

You’ll  learn  more  about  how  Invensys  Software  Systems  help  build 
profits  as  well  as  products  and  sales.  And  get  your  business  moving 
full  speed  ahead. 


Invensys  Software  Systems 

2191  Fox  Mill  Road,  Suite  500,  Herndon,  Virginia  20171 
Telephone  +1  703  234  6305,  Facsimile  +1  703  234  6719 


www.mvensys.com 
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Finding  God  in  Information 

There  was  something  both  spooky  and  awe-inspiring 
about  the  array  of  surveillance  images,  made  public  by 
the  FBI,  that  showed  two  of  the  9/1 1  terrorists  in  and 
around  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  day  before  their  infamous 
acts.  Here  they  were  at  a  bank  ATM;  and  there  at  a  Wal- 
Mart;  and  here  they're  seen  strolling  in  a  mall  and,  later, 
buying  gasoline.  It  seemed  at  first  surprising  that  so  many 
of  their  mundane  activities  had  been  captured  and,  even¬ 
tually,  spliced  together  into  a  kind  of  jerky  stop-action 
motion  picture— the  sketchy  history  of  their  retrospec¬ 
tively  remarkable  day. 

I'm  guessing  I  wasn't  alone  in  reacting  to  these  images 
with  some  amazement:  the  revelation  that  my  own  little 
life  (yours  too)  could  be  similarly  montaged  from  the 
archived  intake  of  various  unobtrusive  cameras.  They  are 
apparently  almost  ubiquitous,  and  yet  we  hardly  ever 
notice  them  or,  consequently,  think  much  about  them. 
Until,  that  is,  a  Mohammad  Atta  comes  along  to  show¬ 
case  the  growing  pervasiveness  of  our  electronic  powers 
of  observation. 

While  some  would  lament  our  lack  of  technology  gifted 
enough  to  look  into  the  soul,  it  turns  out  that  we  do  live 
enmeshed  in  a  patchwork  quilt  of  surprisingly  plentiful 
surveillance.  Those  of  us  who  defy  fear  by  flocking  to 
malls  this  holiday  season  will  assuredly  be  captured  on 


digital  media  whilst  wandering,  spending,  browsing, 
squeezing  the  Charmin  and  eating  at  the  food  court.  Now, 
in  the  post-9/1 1  world,  we  may  not  mind  quite  so  much 
being  spied  upon  so  relentlessly.  On  the  contrary,  despite 
some  minor  queasiness,  we'll  probably  ridicule  as  irrele¬ 
vant  or  anachronistic  the  quibblings  of  civil  libertarians. 
Civil  liberties,  we  may  hear  ourselves  say,  are  a  bygone 
luxury  that  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

The  ability  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  as  many  people  as  need  to  be  watched  has 
become,  at  least  for  now,  a  paramount  social  value. 

I  raise  this  transformation  in  the  context  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  Darwin  has  ever  published.  Senior 
Editor  Sari  Kalin  explores  the  place  of  spirituality  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  vice  versa  (see  "Are  You  There,  God?  It's  Me, 
Hal,"  Page  38).  Religious  expression  sometimes  takes  on 
the  flavor  of  its  era's  secular  preoccupations.  In  earlier 
times,  religion  had  been  touched  by  rationalism,  by 
repressive  cruelty,  by  ecstatic  mysteries,  by  political 
machinations  and  by  an  abiding  interest  in  the  creation  of 
wealth.  How  unsurprising,  then,  that  in  a  so-called  infor¬ 
mation  age,  we  should  find  that  spirituality  now  touches 
upon  and  is  touched  by  matters  related  to  technology. 

Perhaps  we  will  earnestly  look  for  meaning,  for  protec¬ 
tion,  for  comfort  and  for  answers  in  the  rapid  spinning  of 
disk  drives  and  the  nanopulsings  of  microchips.  In  the 
quirky  and  fascinating  independent  film  Pi  (1998),  a  com¬ 
puter  genius  named  Max  is  pursued  both  by  ruthless 
agents  of  Wall  Street  and  by  equally  determined  Hasidic 
scholars  who  see  in  his  supercomputer  number-crunching 
the  keys  to  their  particular  obsessions:  on  the  one  hand, 
infallibly  predicting  stock  performance  and,  on  the  other, 
solving  the  intricately  encrypted  mysteries  of  the  Torah. 

Now  that  our  own  culture  faces  fresh  threats  to  its 
essential  beliefs,  will  we  descend  with  ever  greater  hope 
and  zeal  into  the  deepening  layers  of  information  that  we 
gather  about  everyone  and  everything?  Is  there  soul- 
sustaining  meaning  in  databases?  Let  me  know  what  you 
think  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com. 
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e-invoicing  solutions 


At  JPMorgan  Treasury  Services  we  understand  the  value  of  partnership. 
That's  why  we  have  joined  forces  with  BCE  Emergis  to  offer  leading 
services  in  Electronic  Invoice  Presentment  and  Payment.  JPMorgan's 
EIPP  capabilities  provide  a  secure,  hosted  solution  that  lowers  costs  and 
improves  cash  management;  and  our  web-based  environment  facilitates 
dispute  resolution  for  better  trading  relationships. 


Let  the  #1  dollar  clearing  bank  and  the  #1  ranked  electronic  invoicing 
vendor  get  you  to  the  finish  line  first. 


For  more  information  on  JPMorgan's  EIPP  services,  contact  Greg  Kerwick 
at  212-623-6683. 


JPMorgan 


The  products  and  services  featured  above  are  offered  by  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  a  subsidiary  of  J.P.  Morgan 
Chase  &  Co.  JPMorgan  is  a  marketing  name  for  treasury  management  businesses  of  J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.  and 
its  subsidiaries  worldwide.  ©  2001  J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.  All  rights  reserved. 

Rings  &  Head  design  is  a  trade-mark  of  Bell  Canada.  BCE  Emergis  and  Emergis  are  trade-marks  of  BCE  Inc.  and  all 
are  used  under  license. 
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FEEDBACK  FROM  OUR  READERS 


THINK  TWICE, 

ACT  ONCE 

It's  amazing  that  some  managers  do  not  think 
things  through  before  acting.  Everything  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  absolutely  true  [“The  Kindest  Cuts,”  Septem¬ 
ber  2001] .  I’ve  seen  the  results  of  taking  or  ignoring 
such  advice  in  many  companies  in  my  18  years  of 
consulting  and  32  years  in  computer  technology. 
Bruce  Grant  |  President  |  Cost-Effective  Solutions  | 
Belmont,  Calif.  |  cost-effective@solution4u.com 


FACE  TIME 


Send  your  feedback  to 
letters@darwinmag.  com 
Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 


E-learning  is  still  an  embryonic  industry  and  there¬ 
fore — because  of  thousands  of  years  of  face-to-face 
teaching— has  adopted  many  traits  of  conventional 
training  [“Re-Learning  E-Learning,”  September  2001]. 
This  mentality  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  in  the 
first  and  second  generations  of  e-learning  technology 
and  has  had  a  measurable  amount  of  success,  but  as 
time  moves  on  and  the  technology  is  refined,  we  will 
see  the  increasing  importance  of  effective,  low- 
cost  training,  delivered  in  bite-size  chunks. 

The  corporate  workforce  is  as  intellectually 
challenged  as  ever,  and  the  pressure  to  learn 
new  skills  and  competencies  has  never  been 
greater.  The  average  knowledge  worker  is  now 
actively  encouraged  to  continually  increase 
their  understanding  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
processes  that  run  that  enterprise. 

If  this  relatively  new  outlook  on  intellectual 
capital  is  to  be  truly  successful,  then  the  powers 
that  be  will  need  to  embrace  this  new  wave  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  focus  on  how  it  will  improve  their  organization. 
Matt  Kelly  |  E-Learning  Instructional  Design  Specialist  | 

West  Midlands,  England  |  matt_kelly_01@hotmail.com 


E-MAIL  S  SUCCESSOR 

The  great  diffusion  of  the  telephone  occurred 
because  of  the  automobile  [“Ecosystem,”  September 
2001].  The  typical  response  to  the  telephone  for  years 
was  “Why  should  I  want  to  talk  over  wires  when  I  can 
just  go  talk  to  a  person?”  Telephone  technology  (sound 
quality,  dialing  and  switching,  and  so  on)  coevolved 
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utility.  The  better  the  phone  system,  the 

farther  we  could  travel  and  still  keep  communication 

rates  in  line  with  travel  rates. 

Videoconferencing  quality  will  coevolve  with  cre¬ 
ated  utility  as  well.  In  the  same  way  that  e-mail  stole 
market  share  from  written  correspondence  while  over¬ 
all  correspondence  increased,  videoconferencing  will 
overtake  e-mail  while  overall  communication  contin¬ 
ues  to  increase. 

Videoconferencing,  once  diffused,  will  cause  the 
deterioration  of  spoken  language,  of  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  in  general. 

Steve  Walk  |  Professor  |  Center  for  Technology  Forecasting  | 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  |  Castine,  Maine  |  swalk@mma.edu 


WHAT  DEFINES  CULTURE 

I  enjoyed  your  October  Fittest  50  issue.  I  am  a  sys¬ 
tems  engineer  for  Cisco  as  well  as  a  former  Marine 
communications  officer.  Earning  my  position  at  Cisco 
was  due  in  large  part  to  my  last  job  in  the  Corps  as  a 
project  officer  with  the  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Lab, 
testing  communications  capabilities  for  future  Marines. 
Two  qualities  that  I  believe  make  both  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  “built  to  last”  are  culture  and  professionalism. 

Culture  is  hard  to  define  but,  simply  put,  it  is  what 
kinds  of  stories  are  told  about  you,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  company.  Listen  to  the  stories  that  veterans 
relate  about  Marines,  or  networkers  tell  about  Cisco, 
and  you'll  know  what  sets  these  companies  apart. 

The  professionalism  of  a  Marine  infantryman  and 
a  Cisco  engineer  can  be  characterized  by  a  tireless 
commitment  to  their  craft,  supported  by  a  backbone 
of  integrity. 

Tim  Ogden  |  Systems  Engineer  |  Cisco  |  Herndon,  Va.  | 
togden@cisco.  com 
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team  up  all 

your  different  networks  to  run  as 

one  Net. 

In  today’s  economy,  companies  are  struggling  with  the  complexities  of  the  Net.  Trying  to  make  intranets,  extranets,  the  Internet  and 
multiple  software  platforms  work  together.  Well  now,  with  Net  services  software  from  Novell,  they  can  all  be  harnessed  as  one  Net. 
So  employees,  partners,  suppliers  and  customers  will  have  the  freedom  to  connect — securely  and  reliably.  And  companies  will  have 
the  power  to  change  their  eBusiness  as  fast  as  the  Net  economy.  Find  out  how  to  get  all  your  Nets  working  as  one  at  www.novell.com 

Novell 

the  power  to  chaNge 

©  Copyright  2001  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  is  a  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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What  is  the  user's 
reaction  to  your 
web  applications? 


The  dependence  of  companies  on  complex  web-enabled 
applications  has  grown  beyond  anything  imagined  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Which  has  led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  users  do.  Then  move  a  step 
beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root-cause 
and  take  automated  corrective  action  -  ensures  a 
positive  user  experience.  And  makes  the  challenge 
of  managing  web-enabled  applications  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Easy  to  use  with  immediate  results. 

Let  us  prove  it.  Visit  www.tonic.com/trial  to  qualify  for  a 
free  30-day  trial  of  Tonic. 
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"I'll  be  home  for 
Christmas" 

"Grandma  got  runover 
by  a  reindeer" 

Web  Retailers  Hope 
for  a  Little  Jingle 

FREED-UP  DOLLARS  Online  retail¬ 
ers  may  have  more  to  ho-ho  about  on 
Dec.  25  than  you  would  think.  Despite 
the  down  economy  and  the  death  of 
many  dotcoms,  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Forrester  Research  has  predicted 
that  online  holiday  spending  will  rise 
10  percent  over  last  year,  from  $10  bil¬ 
lion  to  $1 1  billion.  Fueling  that  growth, 
says  Forrester,  are  the  projected  6  mil¬ 
lion  new  households  that  will  shop 
online  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Forrester's  numbers  are  based  on 
data  collected  before  the  tragic  events 
of  Sept.  1 1  took  their  toll  on  con¬ 
sumers'  psyches.  But  when  it  comes  to 
consumers'  pocketbooks,  Analyst 
Christopher  Kelley  stands  by  his  pro¬ 
jections.  "While  there  was  a  huge  e- 
commerce  drop-off  on  Sept.  11  and  12, 
it  rebounded  very  quickly  to  levels  close 
to  where  it  was  before  the  tragedy," 
Kelley  says.  And  come  holiday  time, 


money  that  consumers  would  have 
spent  at  travel  websites  won't  just  get 
stuffed  into  mattresses,  he  says.  "Many 
of  those  unspent  dollars  from  previous 
travel  plans  will  go  into  other  gifts  for 
the  consumer  who  canceled  travel 
plans  or  for  friends  and  family  they 
would  have  visited." 

To  get  ready  for  the  holiday  season, 
online  retailers  have  been  shoring  up 
their  pick-pack-and-ship  arrangements 
with  distributors.  Indeed,  distribution 
prowess  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Target.com  signed  a  five-year  deal  with 
Amazon.com  earlier  this  fall,  under 
which  Amazon.com  takes  over  much  of 
Target. corn's  distribution,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  e-commerce  infrastructure. 
(Amazon.com  will  also  sell  selected 
Target  products,  such  as  the  Michael 
Graves  teakettle,  and  Target.com  will  sell 
books  and  music  from  Amazon.com.) 

Obtaining  inventory  deployed  into 
Amazon. corn's  distribution  network  and 
getting  copy  on  its  website  in  time  for 
this  holiday  season  has  been  a  huge 
challenge,  says  Cathy  David, 

Target. corn's  vice  president  and  general 
manager  in  Minneapolis.  But  working 
with  Amazon.com  is  the  most  efficient 
way  for  Target.com  to  scale  up  its  site, 
she  says.  If  Target  hadn't  struck  the 
deal,  it  would  have  been  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  building  a  new  distribution 
center  on  its  own.  Now,  she  says,  "we 
get  the  benefit  of  what  they've  done." 

Despite  Forrester's  rosy  projections, 
given  the  uncertain  economic  climate, 
just  how  much  of  a  benefit  Target  can 
expect  remains  to  be  seen.  -Sari  Kalin 
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IF  YOU  COULD  PRINT  WHILE  YOU  SCAN 
COPY  WHILE  YOU  E-MAIL, 

SCAN  WHILE  YOU  FAX, 

AND  DO  IT  ALL  WHILE  PRINTING 
UP  TO  3X  FASTER... 


YOU'D  BE  SMILING  TOO 


B..  .  The  Xerox  Document  Centre  family  of  network  multi-function  systems  saves  you  the  most  time  and  money  by  delivering 

I  unmatched  productivity.  Our  uniquely  intuitive  screens  make  it  easier  for  anyone  to  print,  scan,  copy,  fax  -  and  now, 
EE-sm*  even  e-mail  documents  from  our  Document  Centre  consoles.  Document  Centres  are  fast  because  they're  intelligent.  So 
intelligent,  in  fact,  depending  on  the  Document  Centre  system  you  choose,  it  allows  you  to  use  different  functions  simultaneously  while 
printing  up  to  3X  faster  than  leading  competitors  in  its  class*  The  result  is  cost-crunching  productivity  that'll  have  everyone  smiling. 


SMILE.  NOW  YOU  CAN  LEARN  HOW  TO  LOWER  COSTS  AND  TAKE  YOUR  OFFICE  PRODUCTIVITY  TO  THE  NEXT  LEVEL  WITH  OUR  FREE 
"PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES."  TO  GET  YOURS,  CALL  1  800  ASK  XEROX,  EXT.  369  OR  VISIT  WWW.XEROX.COM/SMILE 

The  Document  Company 


XEROX 


•Based  upon  independent  testing  versus  leading  competitive  products  conducted  by  BERTL  (Digital  Test  Lab).  Reports  dated  February  2001.  XEROX,®  The  Document  Company®  and  Document  Centre*  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
These  models  may  contain  some  recycled  components  that  are  reconditioned. 
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How  long  do  you  think  this  revolution  will  play  out? 

Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "It's  not  the  end,  nor  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  but  it's  the  end  of  the  beginning." 
We're  probably  in  the  late  stages  of  the  very  first  piece 
of  the  Internet's  development. 


Pedal  to  the  Metal 

Q&A  BOB  DAVIS  rocketed  to  the  dotcom  stratosphere 
during  his  five-year  stint  as  founder  and  CEO  of  Internet 
portal  Lycos.  In  2000,  Davis  sold  Lycos  for  $5.4  billion  to 
Spain's  Terra  Networks,  forming  Terra  Lycos.  Davis  cur¬ 
rently  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  Terra  Lycos  and  is  a  ven¬ 
ture  partner  at  Highland  Capital  Partners.  He's  also  the 
author  of  Speed  Is  Life:  Street  Smart  Lessons  from  the 
Front  Lines  of  Business  (Doubleday  &  Co.,  2001). 

Darwin:  You  claim  the  Internet  revolution  is  the  most 
significant  business  development  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  Why? 

Davis:  If  you  think  about  the  Web  not  just  in  business  but 
in  social  interaction  and  human  conduct,  the  Web  has 
changed  the  way  we  communicate  to  its  core.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  e-mail  six  to  seven  years  ago  was  a  dream.  Today 
it's  the  preferred  form  of  communication.  Instant  messag¬ 
ing  is  a  similar  phenomenon.  The  concept  of  instant 
access  to  information  anywhere  in  the  world  is  common¬ 
place.  The  idea  of  intellectual  capacity  as  a  differentiator 
or  an  economy  based  on  intellectual  capital  now  exists. 
The  fact  that  we've  conducted  billions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  commerce  online  is  phenomenal.  I  believe  that 
though  we  were  overly  aggressive  in  assigning  value  to 
many  startups,  we  were  probably  underappreciating  the 
true  promise  that  this  medium  is  bringing  forth. 


You  note  in  your  book  that  "those  Internet  companies 
that  are  built  on  a  solid,  sustainable  biz  model  are 
thriving."  What  are  some  of  those  companies? 

EBay— once  again,  it's  another  example  of  adapting  to  change. 
It  took  an  age-old  concept,  the  auction,  and  created  a  mass 
market.  AOL— although  I  don't  know  if  I'd  call  it  an  Internet 
company  anymore.  Goto.com  [now  called  Overture]— good 
search  engine  that  sells  its  search  results.  Terra  Lycos  — it's  a 
media  model  that  essentially  builds  an  audience,  then  sells  it. 
That's  what  it's  all  about.  Terra  Lycos  is  no  different  from  Time 
magazine  or  Darwin  magazine  or  HBO;  generate  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  and  have  others  pay  for  that  audience. 

What  can  brick  and  mortars  learn  from  Internet 
companies? 

[The  Web]  was,  in  many  ways,  a  good  wake-up  call  for 
traditional  American  businesses.  What  can  they  learn?  To 
adapt.  To  not  become  lethargic.  To  operate  with  a  sense 
of  healthy  swiftness.  I  would  say  that  the  shake-up  that 
the  Internet  bubble  made  in  the  marketplace  was  proba¬ 
bly  very  beneficial  to  traditional  companies. 

What's  your  view  of  the  HP-Compaq  merger  and 
technology  industry  consolidation  in  general? 

On  paper,  [the  merger]  was  probably  necessary  for  both 
companies.  They  had  limited  leadership  in  many  fields 
and  were  looking  to  create  an  environment  where  one- 
plus-one  creates  something  greater  then  two.  The  con¬ 
cept  is  good;  the  implementation  of  it  will  be  challenging. 

I  can't  envision  a  scenario  where  industry  consolidation 
doesn't  happen.  Consolidation  is  the  world  we  live  in  and 
always  has  been,  not  just  in  the  technology  industry.  The 
strong  get  stronger  and  the  weak  move  on  or  cease. 

What  new  technologies  do  you  think  have  a  good 
chance  to  succeed? 

Many  involve  taking  old  concepts  and  adapting  them  to 
new  mediums.  Taking  legacy  systems  and  processes  — 
payroll  systems,  supply  chain  management,  purchasing 
cycles  — and  applying  them  to  the  Internet.  -Todd  Datz 
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Royce  Green 
Chief  Information 
Officer 

Affiliated  Computer 
Services  Inc. 


MANAGING  VITAL  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  FROM  A  SINGLE  PANE  OF  GLASS 


Affiliated  Computer  Services  (ACS)  Inc.  is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  business  process  and  IT 
outsourcing  companies.  With  nearly  $3  billion  in 
revenue  and  thousands  of  clients,  its  success 
depends  on  making  sure  that  client  IT  resources 
are  available,  performing  well  and  supporting 
business  requirements. 


ACS  uses  Candle  Corp'.s  OMEGAMON ®  DE  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  complexity  of  allocating  IT 


Managing  such  heterogeneous,  co-dependent 
systems  and  applications  is  a  formidable  chal¬ 
lenge.  Trouble  in  any  area  could  lead  to  anything 

j 

from  degrading  application  performance  to  total 


resources  to  where  they  are  needed  most. 

Royce  Green's  perspective 

OMEGAMON  DE  enables  us  to  manage  the 
multiple  platforms  of  a  vital  business  application 
from  a  single  pane  of  glass.  This  leverages  our 
skills  in  allocating  vital  resources  to  support  our 
clients'  highest-priority  business  processes." 

Candle  has  been  helping  companies  succeed 
with  their  customers  for  25  years.  We  can  help 


application  failure. 


yours,  too. 


©  2001,  Candle  Corporation,  a  California  corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
International  copyright  secured.  Product  names  and  terms  in  this  document 
may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


www.candle.com 


eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  light 


Appellation  Trail 


A  Nation  High  in  Fiber 

GLUT  OR  IMO  GLUT?  By  now  you've  heard  the  ominous 
reports:  Millions  of  miles  of  optical  cable  have  been  laid  down 
under  the  United  States,  creating  a  "fiber-optic  glut"  and 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  for  the  companies  that  put  it  there. 

Not  so,  say  some  telecom  experts.  In  fact,  analysts  at 
Telechoice,  a  Tulsa,  Okla. -based  consultancy,  said  in  a 
recent  study  that  fiber  lines  between  12  major  cities  are 
operating  at  close  to  current  capacity  and  will  need  to  be 
expanded  soon.  Instead  of  focusing  on  the  total  amount 
of  fiber  that  has  been  laid  down.  Telechoice  looked  at  the 
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amount  of  "lit"  fiber,  or  fiber  that  has  been  activated  for 
use.  Russ  McGuire,  Telechoice's  chief  strategy  officer, 
argues  that  there  is  not  an  overcapacity  because  the 
majority  of  lines  have  not  yet  been  lit. 

The  study,  funded  in  part  by  Williams  Communications,  a 
national  provider  of  high-capacity  optical  lines,  compared 
actual  "lit"  capacity  among  major  cities  with  similar  peak 
business  and  homeowner  demand  for  Internet  access,  voice 
calling  and  high-speed  data  services.  Out  of  22  routes 
looked  at,  only  four  were  oversupplied,  the  report  found.  But 
those  four  routes  — San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  to  Denver,  Chicago  to  New  York  City  and  New  York  City 
to  Washington,  D.C.— will  need  more  capacity  in  the  next 
two  to  four  years. 

Telechoice's  study  comes  after  several  Wall  Street 
investment  companies  issued  reports  during  the  past  year 
decrying  an  oversupply  of  fiber-optic  capacity  that  could 
take  years  or  decades  to  be  used  up.  Companies  that 
make  fiber-optic  equipment,  such  as  Lucent  Technologies 
and  Corvis,  have  seen  their  stock  prices  drop  drastically, 
in  part  because  of  concerns  related  to  the  perceived 
excess  capacity.  Not  surprisingly.  Telechoice  thinks  its 
report  should  bring  greater  cheer  to  the  struggling  tele¬ 
com  sector.  -Susannah  Patton 


COMPANIES  REBRANDING  THEMSELVES  HAS  BECOME  A  POPULAR  SPORT  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  SOME 

OF  THE  NEW  MONIKERS  ARE  RIGHT  ON  TARGET,  WHILE  OTHERS,  LIKE  MEDTOX,  SEEM  DOWNRIGHT  DEADLY. 

OLD  NAME 

NEW  NAME 

WHAT  THEY  DO 

WHAT  THEY  WERE  THINKING 

Advantica  Restaurant 
Group 

Denny's 

Parent  company  of  restaurant  chains 

Stick  with  the  Grand  Slammin’  brand  that  zillions 
of  truck  drivers  and  drunk  college  students 
know  and  love. 

BanPonce 

Popular 

Puerto  Rican  bank 

The  power  of  positive  thinking. 

Bell  ft  Howell  Information 
and  Learning  and  Bell  & 
Howell  Publishing  Services 

ProQuest  Co. 

Information  management 

Names  the  consultants  rejected:  amateurquest, 
hackquest  and  semi-proquest. 

The  British  Post  Office 

Consignia 

Postal  service 

If  your  package  is  late,  we're  hoping  you  won't 
remember  our  name. 

Dayton  Hudson 

Target 

Retail  stores 

What  the  heck  took  us  so  long? 

Editek 

Medtox  Scientific 

Clinical  and  forensic  toxicology  testing 

No,  really,  it's  the  good  kind  of  toxic. 

Longhorn  Steaks 

Rare  Hospitality 

International  Owner  of  red-meat 
restaurant  chains 

Steaks  so  good,  you  hardly  have  to  cook  'em. 

NameTrade 

Cintara* 

Naming  and  branding  company 

This  name's  so  clever  even  we  don't  know 
what  it  means. 

Universal  Foods 

*  Formed  from  merger 

Sensient  Technologies 

Manufacturer  of  flavoring  and 
food  coloring 

Let's  face  it,  we're  a  chemical  company,  not 
the  Cordon  Bleu. 
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With  SERbrainware™,  losing  your  knowledge  workers 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  losing  their  knowledge. 

In  this  day  of  corporate  downsizing  and  high  employee  turnover,  it's  easy  to  lose  your  critical 
enterprise  knowledge  and  intellectual  capital.  Your  ability  to  find  customer  or  business  applica¬ 
tion  information  without  your  workers  can  be  time  consuming  and  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  Don't  let  your  valuable  enterprise  knowledge  walk  out  the  door! 

SER  has  invented  a  unique  technology  called  SERbrainware  that  transforms  information  into 
usable  knowledge.  Our  innovative  knowledge-enabled  solutions,  powered  by  SERbrainware,  can 
find  the  knowledge-based  answers  you  need  regardless  of  file  name,  type,  format,  author,  or  file 
server. 

This  revolutionary  software  allows  you  to  protect  your  intellectual  and  knowledge-based  assets 
while  reducing  costs  and  improving  workplace  efficiencies! 

Explore  SERbrainware. 


Download  your  FREE 
i  i  *  SERbrainware  Technical  Overview 

at  www.sersolutions.com 

Code  DM1201 


changes  everything 


SER  Solutions,  Inc.  •  555  Herndon  Parkway  •  Herndon,  VA  20170  •  +1.703.478.9808  •  info@ser.com 

©2001  SER  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  SERbrainware  and  the  SER  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  SER  Systems  AC.  Knowledge  changes  everything  is  a  service  mark  of  SER  Solutions.  Inc 


Here's  a  Real 
Satellite  Office 


GROUND  CONTROL  Think  managing  the  tech¬ 
nology  snafus  that  occur  at  your  company's  global 
offices  is  tough?  Try  working  at  NASA,  where 
those  on  the  ground  need  to  deal  with  breakdowns 
that  occur  on  satellites  hundreds  of  miles  in  space. 

NASA  engineers  can  now  detect  those  high- 
altitude  problems  without  being  in  the  control  cen¬ 
ters  24/7,  thanks  to  a  wireless  technology  system 
from  Mobile  Foundations,  a  technology  vendor 
based  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Ten  NASA  missions, 
including  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope,  either  are 
using  or  are  committed  to  using  the  Spacecraft 
Emergency  Response  System  (SERS),  which  moni¬ 
tors  information  coming  from  the  satellites'  sen¬ 
sors,  ground  networks,  environmental  controls  and 
computers.  Say  a  satellite  is  low  on  power  or  miss¬ 
ing  a  reflector.  By  using  two-way  wireless  devices, 
Lotus  messaging  software  and  other  software  pro¬ 
grams,  SERS  can  notify  engi¬ 
neers.  The  system  figures 
out  who  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tacted  and  how  they 
prefer  to  be  reached 


(through  e- 
mail,  PDA  or  by 
pager,  for  exam¬ 
ple).  If  the  first  per¬ 
son  doesn't  respond  in  time,  the  next  person  in 
line  is  alerted.  By  not  having  engineers  working 
around  the  clock,  NASA  has  saved  money  and 
increased  efficiency,  says  Jeff  Fox,  CEO  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mobile  Foundations. 

The  Trace  satellite,  which  explores  the  sun's 
corona,  has  been  able  to  save  more  than  $700,000 
per  year  because  of  its  SERS-enabled  ground  sys¬ 
tem,  says  Keith  Walyus,  former  flight  operations 
team  leader  for  Trace,  now  deputy  operations 
manager  for  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope.  "The 
bottom  line  is  that  more  money  is  available  to  col¬ 
lect  science  data,"  he  says.  -Sarah  Johnson 


Espionage  Update 

COMPETITIVE  INTELLIGENCE 

In  our  feature  "Defense  Against  the 
Dark  Arts,"  which  ran  in  June,  we 
reported  that  when  it  comes  to  cor¬ 
porate  espionage,  "certain  Fortune 
500  companies  regularly  rely  on 
subcontractors  to  do  their  dirty 
work."  This  observation  did  not 
endear  us  to  prominent  practitioners 
of  competitive  intelligence,  several 
of  whom  flatly  denied  that  major 
U.S.  companies  would  cross  such 
ethical  and  moral  boundaries.  But 
barely  three  months  later,  Procter  & 
Gamble  publicly  acknowledged  that 
it  had  indeed  hired  subcontractors  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  secret  data  about 
competitor  Unilever's  hair  products. 
While  P&G  confessed  vaguely  to 
"information  collection  activities  that 
were  not  in  keeping  with  P&G's  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies,"  it  was  reported 
that  the  campaign  included  Dump¬ 
ster  diving  (searching  for  material  in 
trash  containers)  and  the  use  of 
spies  who  misrepresented  them¬ 
selves  as  market  analysts. 

Top  P&G  executives  apologized  to 
top  Unilever  executives,  and  the  two 
companies  reached  a  September  set¬ 
tlement  that,  according  to  The  New 


York  Times,  involved  a  $10  million 
payment. 

The  fallout  tarnished  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  industry's  better- 
known  practitioners,  John  Nolan, 
who  by  pure  coincidence  was 
prominently  featured  in  our  June 
story.  At  the  time,  Nolan  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Competitive 
Intelligence  Professionals  (SCIP), 
which  prides  itself  on  guidelines 
that  forbid  its  members  from  mis¬ 
representing  themselves  or  engag¬ 
ing  in  other  unethical  practices 
while  collecting  information.  Nolan, 
a  former  U.S.  intelligence  officer,  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Phoenix  Con¬ 
sulting  Group,  one  of  the  subcon¬ 
tractors  hired  by  P&G. 

Earlier  this  year,  Nolan  told  Darwin 
that  Phoenix  only  does  the  "James 
Bond  stuff"  in  the  course  of  perform¬ 
ing  security  audits,  which  are  done 
to  help  companies  secure  their  own 
operations  against  spying  by  com¬ 
petitors.  He  has  sworn  up  and  down 
that  that's  all  Phoenix  did  for  P&G. 
Nonetheless,  after  the  furor  the 
story  caused  in  the  press,  Nolan  and 
SCIP  members  decided  that  his  con¬ 
tinuing  as  president  of  the  industry 
group  might  give  the  society  a  black 
eye.  Nolan  resigned  his  SCIP  post  in 
September,  seven  months  before 
his  term  expired.  -Alison  Bass 
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:  of  Maxtor  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


No  amount  it 

\m 

of  profanity^ 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ' 


will  bring  your 
data  back,  i  ,Vf 


Put  an  end  to  lost  data  with  the 
MaxAttach™  NAS  4300  file  server 
from  Maxtor.  Only  the  MaxAttach 
4300  with  Persistent  Storage 
Manager  (PSM)  attaches  to  your 
network  via  Ethernet  and  auto¬ 
matically  takes  snapshots  of  your 
file  system  as  often  as  you  tell  it 
to.  Making  data  recovery  easier 
than  ever.  And  like  all  of  our  NAS 
4000  Series  products,  it  provides 
disk  storage  for  the  cost  of  tape. 
So  while  profanity  won't  bring 
your  data  back,  the  new 
MaxAttach  4300  will.  Compare 
the  MaxAttach  4000  Series  to 
other  storage  solutions  with  the 
MaxAttach  Storage  Calculator 
at  www.maxtor.com/max  or  call 
1-800-240-9594. 


400GB  capacity 
PSM  snapshot  capability 
Gigabit  &  10/100  Ethernet 
$5,999  MSRP 


NETWORK  STORAGE  YOU  CAN  USE 


MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Coming  Attraction 

Netflix.com  may  be  an  Internet  startup,  but  it's  also  a  company  that  understands 


many  of  the  new  rules  of  business 


LET  ME  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  AN  INTERNET  STARTUP 

that  offers  valuable  lessons  for  other  kinds  of  businesses. 

Hey!  Stop  laughing! 

Two  years  ago,  technology  journalists  like  myself 
were  singing  the  praises  of  dotcoms  that  were  rein¬ 
venting  the  customer  relationship — doing  unprece¬ 
dented  things  to  understand  and  cater  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  Unfortunately,  just  about  all  of  them 
were  doing  it  at  negative  gross  margins. 

Now  we  live  in  more  temperate  times.  Conventional 
wisdom  says  all  you  should  be  thinking  about  are  cut¬ 
backs,  efficiency  measures,  curtailing.  But  what  about 
those  mavericks  who  still  hope  to  introduce  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  and  find  ways  to  bring  the  customer 
closer  in  to  the  fold?  What  about  those  radicals  who 
truly  believe  that  customers  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  offerings  that  make  life  (or  business)  easier? 


They  need  role  models,  and  one  good  role  model  is 
Netflix.com,  a  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  company  founded 
in  1997.  Yes,  an  Internet  startup.  But  one  that  has 
endured  the  maelstrom,  lays  claim  to  more  than 
300,000  devoted  customers  who  each  pay  a  monthly 
membership  fee,  and  expects  to  rake  in  $75  million  in 
revenues  this  year.  (One  caveat:  Netflix  won’t  be  prof¬ 
itable  until  the  first  quarter  of  2002.) 

Here’s  how  the  service  works.  I  pay  Netflix  $19.95  a 
month  for  the  right  to  have  three  DVDs  out  at  a  time 
from  the  company’s  library  of  more  than  10,000  movies. 
I  create  a  list  of  the  movies  I’d  like  to  rent  on  the  Netflix 
website,  which  offers  expert  reviews  from  well-known 
critics  as  well  as  personalized  recommendations. 

The  DVDs  arrive  in  the  mail,  accompanied  by  a 
postage-paid  return  envelope.  I  can  keep  them  as  long 
as  I  want,  without  paying  a  late  fee.  They  can  be 
returned  from  any  mailbox,  so  if  I’ve  watched  a  movie 
on  a  flight  to  Las  Vegas,  I  can  just  drop  the  return  enve¬ 
lope  in  the  mail  at  my  hotel.  When  Netflix  receives  that 
DVD,  it  sends  me  the  next  selection  on  my  list.  Higher- 
and  lower-priced  memberships  allow  members  to  have 
more  or  fewer  DVDs  out  at  one  time. 

Any  change  in  the  way  customers  behave  is  incred¬ 
ibly  difficult  to  engineer  but  necessary  to  make  many 
new  offerings  succeed.  Netflix  couldn’t  have  gotten 
where  it  is  without  changing  the  way  its  customers  rent 
DVDs.  Previously,  I  had  been  renting  DVDs  from  the 
neighborhood  store  and  often  paying  late  fees  when  I 
couldn’t  manage  to  return  them  on  time.  Sometimes,  I 
would  buy  a  DVD  for  $20  if  I  was  taking  a  long  flight 
and  wanted  to  watch  a  movie  on  my  laptop. 

Since  joining  Netflix  last  spring,  I’ve  stopped  buying 
DVDs,  and  I  haven’t  rented  one  from  the  neighborhood 
store.  I  no  longer  feel  like  a  weenie  for  paying  $25  in  late 
fees  for  renting  a  DVD  that  would’ve  cost  only  $20  to 
buy  And  I  find  that  I’m  seeing  more  movies  that  I 
really  love,  since  I  spend  more  time  on  the  Netflix  site 
considering  my  movie  picks  than  I  spent  during  my 
harried  visits  to  the  local  video  store. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CAROLINE  SCHUTZ 


"Just  order  the 
standard  computers." 

Translation:  By  standard  I  mean  configured  just  like  mine. 
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At  CDW,  we  understand 
what  it  can  be  like 
for  your  IT  department. 


Computing  Solutions 
Built  for  Business ® 


ecosystem 


As  a  satisfied  user,  I  was  curious  whether  Netflix  was 
doing  some  things  that  might  be  applicable  to  other 
businesses.  So  I  spoke  with  Cofounder  and  CEO  Reed 
Hastings,  who  started  a  successful  software  company, 
took  it  public  and  sold  it  before  founding  Netflix.  Here 
are  nine  beliefs  and  practices  that  have  allowed  Netflix 
to  not  just  introduce  a  service  that  requires  a  dramatic 
shift  in  customer  behavior,  but  to  succeed  at  it. 

You  can't  bribe  your  customers.  Early  on,  Net- 
flix  experimented  with  rewarding  its  existing  customers 
if  they  referred  friends  or  colleagues  to  the  company. 
“We  found  it  didn’t  make  a  difference,”  Hastings  says. 
“People  recommend  a  service  to  their  friends  if  they 

Netflix  retains  as 
members  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  people  who 
sign  up  for  a  free  trial. 

like  it.  So  we  decided  to  focus  on  [customers’  satis¬ 
faction]  being  high  and  delivering  a  great  experience.” 

Replenishment  is  where  it's  at.  Netflix  started  off 
by  renting  and  selling  DVDs  individually,  but  Hast¬ 
ings  quickly  realized  that  the  economics  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  were  shaky  at  best.  Thinking  back  to  the  days 
of  the  milkman,  who  would  drop  off  a  set  number 
of  bottles  each  week  and  pick  up  the  empties,  Hast¬ 
ings  shifted  his  model  to  one  based  on  replenishment. 
Netflix  customers  don’t  have  to  make  the  decision  that 
they  want  to  rent  again  from  Netflix  every  day,  week 
or  month — only  what  they  want  to  rent. 

How  could  you  shape  your  business  to  continually 
fulfill  customers’  needs  without  relying  on  them  to 
remake  the  decision  to  purchase  from  you  over  and  over? 

Free  isn't  a  four-letter  word.  Giving  things  away 
for  free  got  a  bad  rap  when  dotcoms  began  implod¬ 
ing.  But  Hastings  believes  that  “free”  offers  are  still 
a  valid  way  to  get  prospects  to  sample  a  product  or 
service.  Customers  new  to  Netflix  can  sign  up  for  a 
lo-day  free  trial.  (When  they  sign  up,  though,  they 
supply  a  credit  card  number,  so  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  cancel  before  the  monthly  fees  kick  in.)  The 
company  retains  as  members  more  than  go  percent 
of  the  people  who  sign  up  for  a  free  trial. 

Understand  why  customers  stray.  Hastings 
knows  that  the  main  reason  his  customers  cancel 
their  memberships  is  simply  that  they’re  not  watch¬ 
ing  enough  movies.  “We  have  early  warning  detec¬ 


tors,”  he  says,  that  are  triggered  when  customers  rent 
only  one  or  two  movies  a  month.  Netflix  tries  to 
retain  as  many  of  those  customers  as  it  can  by  e-mail- 
ing  them  about  specific  movies  that  they  might  like, 
generated  by  the  company’s  personalization  software. 

Know  what's  next.  Netflix  realizes  that  eventually 
its  customers  will  want  to  download  movies  on 
demand  directly  to  their  homes,  rather  than  waiting 
a  few  days  for  a  disc  to  arrive  in  the  mail.  “Our 
lo-year  play  is  to  be  the  world’s  leader  in  down¬ 
loadable  DVDs,”  Hastings  says.  “But  the  way  to  win 
is  not  to  focus  on  the  technology.  It’s  to  get  the  cus¬ 
tomers— people  who  are  addicted  to  the  Internet  for 
choosing  their  movies.” 

But  concentrate  on  the  here  and  now.  While 
Hastings  and  Netflix’s  board  of  directors  may  be  think¬ 
ing  about  the  eventual  shift  to  downloadable  movies, 
“you  want  the  people  in  the  company  thinking  about 
next  year’s  objectives,”  he  says.  “We  focus  on  the  concrete. 
How  do  we  get  from  300,000  to  400,000  subscribers?” 

Pick  the  right  partners.  Netflix  has  focused  on 
establishing  fewer  high-powered  partnerships,  rather 
than  doing  lots  of  nickel-and-dime  deals.  These  include 
revenue-sharing  deals  with  Hollywood  studios  like 
DreamWorks  SKG,  which  lets  Netflix  get  its  hands  on 
more  copies  of  new  releases  less  expensively  than 
small-fry  rental  shops  can. 

Open  your  ears.  Netflix  conducts  focus  groups 
with  prospects  and  existing  customers  to  understand 
issues  like  what  keeps  prospects  from  trying  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  what  existing  customers  appreciate  most 
about  it.  Hastings  also  has  a  listening  program  of  his 
own:  Once  a  month,  he  spends  time  in  the  customer 
support  center,  answering  customers’  billing  questions 
or  dealing  with  problems  such  as  unplayable  discs, 
and  gathering  his  own  qualitative  customer  feedback. 

Keep  getting  better.  Netflix  is  already  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  services  operating  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  but  Hastings  is  focused  on  making  it  even  bet¬ 
ter.  “We’re  improving  the  personalization  engine  to 
make  it  easier  to  rate  movies  and  have  the  recom¬ 
mendations  be  even  more  accurate,”  he  says. 

I  worry  that  too  many  organizations  let  their  list  of 
pending  enhancements  molder  in  2001  and  aren’t  dedi¬ 
cating  enough  energy  to  continual  improvement.  How 
about  you?  PH 


Send  column  feedback  to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com .  Scott  Kirsner  is 
a  Boston-based  writer  whose  DVD  collection  thankfully  stopped  growing 
at  six  discs;  contact  him  atkirsner@att.net. 
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SHE  JUST  TALKED  TO  HER  CLIENT. 

SHE  JUST  TALKED  TO  HER  OFFICE. 

WHAT  SHE  REALLY  HAS  TO  DO  IS  TALK  TO 

HER  NETWORK.  SHE  NEEDS  THE  SPRINT  PCS 
CLEAR  WIRELESS  WORKPLACE! 


it's  wireless  web  access,  advanced  voice  services,  management  tools, 
smart  devices  and  crystal-clear  calls. 

Its  custom-packaged  for  your  company's  needs  and  supported  by 
the  only  all-digital,  all-PCS  nationwide  network  built  from  the  ground  up. 

It  can  make  your  people  more  productive. 

Get  the  whole  Clear  Wireless  Workplace  story  at  sprintpcs.com 


Sprint  PCS 


Clear  Wireless  Workplace"  products  and  services,  go  to  sprintpcs.com,  Copyright  <$20GT  Sprint 
{print,  Sprint  PCS  and  the  diamond  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sprint  Communications  Company  LP 
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SEISMIC  SHIFTS  AT  THE  JUNCTURE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  By  Tom  Davenport 


Hype  Springs  Eternal 

Like  most  of  the  forty-niners  who  didn't  leave  California  with  much  gold,  those 
panning  for  quick  e-commerce  riches  are  also  going  bust.  It's  time  to  get  real. 


WELL,  WE  REALLY  DID  IT  THIS  TIME.  THE  AMOUNT 

of  mind-numbing  hype — always  impressive  for  any¬ 
thing  involving  information  technology — reached  killer 
proportions  for  e-commerce  during  the  past  couple  of 
years.  E-commerce  endorsements  became  such  a  force 
that  they  powered  our  economy.  Now  the  rise  of  anti- 
hype  for  the  same  e-commerce  movement  threatens  to 
lead  us  into  a  recession.  As  Aristotle  reminded  us  more 
than  a  couple  of  millennia  back,  the  truth  lies  some¬ 
where  in  the  middle. 

Nothing  in  the  world  of  IT  has  ever  been  promoted 


as  much  as  the  Internet  and  e-commerce.  The  usual 
vendor-based  PR  hype  was  joined  by  vast  amounts  of 
venture-capitalist  hype,  stockbroker  hype  and  media 
hype.  All  these  sources  touted  the  general  notion  that 
“The  Internet  Changes  Everything”  and  slow  adopters 
of  the  technology  would  be  irretrievably  left  behind.  In 
response,  many  traditional  companies  encouraged  cus¬ 
tomers  to  “visit  our  website”  even  though  there  was 
often  no  earthly  reason  why  anyone  would  want  to  do 
so.  Entire  forests  were  chopped  down  to  publish  new 
magazines  about  e-commerce,  and  the  many  advertise¬ 
ments  in  those  books  made  them  swell  to  the  size  of 
telephone  directories. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  The  Internet  is  a  cool  thing,  to 
be  sure.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  cool  thing  for  many 
years,  and  ultimately  it  will  transform  many  aspects  of 
business  and  organizations.  Most  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  fads  have  a  substantial  kernel  of  truth  at  their  core, 
and  this  was  certainly  more  than  a  kernel.  But  the  hype 
around  it  was,  at  best,  a  mixed  blessing.  At  the  societal 
level,  it  probably  accelerated  the  pace  the  Internet 
infrastructure  was  built  on — not  unlike  how  anti- 
Communist  sputnik  hype  accelerated  the  construction 
of  the  interstate  highway  system.  Routers,  telecom  lines, 
servers  and  storage  that  would  have  eventually  been  put 
in  place  were  purchased  and  implemented  faster.  For 
the  overall  economy  of  the  United  States  (and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  Western  Europe  and  Asia),  it  could  be  argued 
that  Internet  and  e-commerce  hype  led — for  a  while, 
anyway — to  growth  and  increased  productivity. 

For  individual  companies  and  people,  however, 
the  big  picture  looks  less  rosy.  Many  companies 
suffered  from  overspending  and  implementing  more 
technology  more  quickly  than  they  really  needed  it. 
How  many  transaction-capable  websites  were  created 
before  there  was  any  desire  by  customers  to  do  trans¬ 
actions?  In  retrospect,  there  were  plenty  of  great  com¬ 
panies — including  The  Home  Depot,  USAA,  Wal-Mart 
Stores  and  most  automobile  companies  outside  the 
United  States — that  were  relatively  conservative  in  their 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BELLE  MELLOR 


It’s  really  quite  simple.  If  you  want 
opportunities,  Acxiom®  delivers. 

We  can  get  you  started  with  a 
report  called  OpticxSM.  In  a  matter 
of  days,  you’ll  receive  a  data 
snapshot  that  could  reveal  millions 
of  dollars  in  potential  business. 
Then  we’ll  show  you  how  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities 
by  integrating  InfoBase®  data 
products  into  your  customer 
data-driven  initiatives.  We  can 
also  introduce  you  to  relationship¬ 
building  tools  like  AbiliTec™,  our 
market-leading  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  enables 
a  single  view  of  your  customer. 

Picture  your  marketing  and 
customer  relationship  programs 
working  better  than  ever  before. 
Picture  yourself  succeeding 
with  Acxiom. 


ACXIOM 

www.acxiom.com 
PRIVACY  ASSURED 
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implementations  of  Internet  technology.  Their  busi' 
nesses  didn’t  seem  to  suffer,  and  they  lost  little  or  no 
ground  to  more  aggressive  competitors.  In  fact,  they 
were  able  to  learn  from  others’  mistakes  and  integrate 
e'commerce  with  the  rest  of  their  business.  Those 
who  ignored  the  hype  and  quietly,  steadily  built  up 
e-commerce  capabilities  were  the  long-term  winners. 

At  the  individual  employee  and  investor  level,  the 
hype  machine  led  to  a  lot  of  people— gullible  and 
sophisticated  alike— losing  big.  Those  who  left  secure 
jobs  for  unstable  e-commerce  startups  with  weak  busi¬ 
ness  models  suffered  career  setbacks.  Those  who 
invested  in  e-commerce  startups  without  sound  prof¬ 
itability  prospects  lost  money. 

We’re  now  at  the  point  where  we  need  to  con¬ 
sciously  manage  the  hype— to  deflate  or  actively  ignore 


frame,  and  long-term  commitment  matters  more  than 
short-term  fervor.  For  something  as  big  as  the  Internet, 
it  should  have  been  obvious  that  it  would  take  many 
years  for  all  of  the  implications  to  work  themselves 
through  the  economy.  I’ll  bet  that  almost  every  com¬ 
pany  that  started  a  separate,  freestanding  e-commerce 
division  or  company  now  wishes  that  they  had  gone 
the  more  time-consuming — but  ultimately  more  valu¬ 
able — route  of  integrating  e-commerce  with  the  core 
business.  It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  the 
integration  would  have  to  come  eventually  so  that  a 
business  could  see  what  customers  were  doing  across 
all  channels.  Building  first  a  freestanding  e-commerce 
infrastructure,  and  then  an  integrated  one,  had  to  be 
more  expensive  than  doing  it  right  the  first  time. 

Of  course,  you  can  go  too  far  in  resisting  hype.  If  you 


Those  who  invested  in  e-commerce  startups  without 
sound  profitability  prospects  lost  money.  Those 
who  ignored  the  hype  and  quietly,  steadily  built  up 
e-commerce  capabilities  were  the  long-term  winners. 


it  at  times,  to  surf  it  for  our  own  purposes  at  other 
times.  We  need  to  treat  it  as  rhetoric— purposefully 
inflated  language  designed  to  get  someone  to  do  some¬ 
thing  or,  in  most  cases,  buy  something.  We  can  use  it 
for  our  own  benefit  at  times,  but  we  have  to  be  aware 
that  it  can  inflame  passions  and  we  too  can  get  caught 
in  the  inferno. 

To  deflate  the  hype  in  your  own  organization,  it’s 
necessary  to  figure  out  what’s  real  in  what  time  frame 
and  try  to  educate  your  managerial  peers  on  what  you 
learn.  Maintain  a  skeptical  attitude.  Try  to  find  out 
what  happened  in  the  past  that  might  be  analogous  to 
the  changes  you’re  trying  to  understand.  For  example, 
hype  mongers  claimed  that  B2B  e-commerce  networks 
would  rapidly  change  how  industrial  products  are 
bought  and  sold.  But  the  development  of  information 
and  process  standards  for  EDI — in  some  ways  a  much 
simpler  set  of  transactions  than  what’s  being  proposed 
today — took  many  years.  Thus  it’s  unlikely  that  stan¬ 
dards  for  a  more  complicated  and  complete  set  of  trans¬ 
actions  would  emerge  overnight.  And  in  fact,  they 
haven’t.  Most  e-marketplaces  end  up  still  having  to 
complete  a  lot  of  transactions  manually. 

In  general,  take  your  time  and  do  it  right.  Most  rev¬ 
olutions  end  up  taking  place  in  an  evolutionary  time 


or  your  organization  had  done  nothing  at  all  about  the 
Internet,  you  wouldn’t  have  just  been  avoiding  hype, 
you  must  have  had  your  head  in  the  sand.  It  may  even 
be  a  good  idea  at  times  to  take  advantage  of  the  rhetoric 
to  mobilize  action  in  your  organization.  But  when  the 
hype  dies,  your  project  may  die  with  it.  I  still  remem¬ 
ber  a  woman  from  the  California  state  legislature 
whom  I  interviewed  about  reengineering.  She  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  concept  but  seemed  to  refer  to  it 
rather  loosely.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by 
reengineering,  she  said,  “Reengineering  is  any  project  I 
want  to  get  funded.”  When  the  hype  around  that  con¬ 
cept  died,  I  suspect  the  term  meant  any  project  that  no 
longer  needed  any  funding. 

It’s  too  late  to  react  responsibly  to  reengineering 
and  e-commerce  hype,  but  there  will  be  new  enthusi¬ 
asms  in  the  future.  Even  today  one  can  treat  in  a  mea¬ 
sured  fashion  the  negative  hype  about  the  Internet 
and  startup  companies.  And  when  the  positive  hype 
machine  gets  ginned  up  again  for  the  next  life¬ 
changing  technology,  let’s  be  older  and  wiser.  PI 


Tom  Davenport  is  the  director  of  the  Accenture  Institute  for  Strategic 
Change  and  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Babson  College.  You  can  reach  him 
at  davenport@darwinmag.com. 
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So  you're 
the  lucky  one 
in  charge  of 
"enabling  collaborative 
commerce." 


tspIre 

Enabling  Collaborative  Commerce™ 


If  it's  up  to  you  to  make  collaborative 
commerce  work  in  the  real  world 
today,  you  can  take  a  shortcut  with 
Brightspire.  It's  an  eBusiness  framework 
that  helps  you  develop  collaborative 
commerce  applications  quickly,  to 
connect  business  partners  and  enable 
your  customers  to  serve  themselves 
through  your  Web  site.  All  within  the 
crazy  deadlines  you  have  to  meet. 
Brightspire  cuts  development  time  by 
leveraging  the  assets  you  already  have. 
It  lets  you  capture,  customize  and 
reuse  the  business  logic  that  drives 
business  processes  and  transactions 
between  you,  your  partners  and  your 
customers.  No  matter  how  complex 
your  processes  are,  Brightspire  shows 
you  the  way. 


Enabling  Collaborative  Commerce™ 


While  everybody  claims  to  have  an  end-to-end  solution, 
Brightspire  really  is  a  total  business  integration  solution. 
And  it's  based  on  open  standards  so  it  will  work  in 
almost  any  computing  environment. 

Brightspire  Solution  Templates  are  targeted  to 


bring  extra  value  to  financial  services,  manufacturing 
and  government.  Brightspire  Solution  Templates  are 
blueprints  to  help  you  develop  vertically  focused 
applications  in  areas  such  as  eProcurement, 
eGovernment  and  Collaborative  Lending  quickly. 


A  complete  end-to-end  solution 


Brightspire 
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If  you  want  to  see  what  Brightspire  can  do  for  your  organization,  just  consider  a  few  of  these  examples: 


Collaborative  Lending 

If  you're  in  financial  services, 
our  collaborative  lending 
template  offers  customer 
self-service  through  your  Web 
sites.  Your  customers  and  business 
partners  can  actively  participate 
in  the  loan  process,  shortening 
response  time  and  increasing 
customer  satisfaction. 


eProcurement 

Your  authorized  partners  can 
collaborate  online  through  the 
procurement  process,  expediting 
the  receipt,  evaluation,  negotiation, 
and  acceptance  of  quotations  for 
high-value,  make-to-order  or 
assemble-to-order  business.  You'll 
reduce  delays  and  risk  while  getting 
the  materials  you  need  on  time 
and  under  budget. 


eGovernment 

For  government  agencies 
struggling  to  comply  with  the 
U.S.  Workforce  Investment  Act, 
this  solution  template  functions 
as  a  central  case  catalog,  application 
integration  platform  and  enterprise 
process  management  engine  for 
workforce  information,  tracking 
and  employment  fulfillment. 


For  your  free  demo  CD  and  more  information  on  how  you  can  qualify  for  a  free  ROI  analysis, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.brightspire.com/darwin.asp  or  call  us  at  800-File-NET,  (800-345-3638.) 

-^^FileNET' 

The  Substance  Behind  eBusiness" 

FileNET  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Brightspire,  "Enabling  Collaborative  Commerce"  and  "The  Substance  Behind  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  of  FileNET  Corp. 
All  other  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©2001  FileNET  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  events  of  20 


_ 

6a’s  business  and  IT  organizations  are  both 

adaptive  and  strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here?  In  times  of  such  great  uncertainty,  CIOs  need  to 

... .  >< 

come  together  to  re-assesi  business  and  technology  priorities,  forecast  critical  IT  investments,  and  strengthen 
the  overall  organizat 


Conference  highlights  include: 

lie  Economy  —  A  Special  Report 

How  long  is  the  road  to  recovery? 

IT  in  the  Global  Arena 

What  can  we  learn  from  far-flung  IT  operations? 

New  Government  Legislation 

How  will  the  many  new  laws  impact  your  business? 

Alignment  is  Still  Important 

How  can  IT  and  business  stay  in  sync? 


If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
CIO  Perspectives:  Strategies  for  the  New  Reality, 
please  call  800  366-0246,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at: 

www.cio.com/conferences 
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Science  Meets  Spirituality 


ARE 

YOU 

THERE 

GOD? 

(It’s  Me,  HAL) 


Techies  and  theologians  alike  are  talking  about 

the  spiritual  implications  of  the  Web,  robots 
and  virtual  reality— and  they  think 

business  leaders  should  too  by  sari  kalin 


on  Knuth,  high  priest  of  computer 
programming,  ran  into  some  fellow 
academics  at  a  technology  conference 
in  Boston.  His  colleagues  asked  him 
what  he’d  been  up  to  lately,  and  he 
replied,  rather  sheepishly,  that  he’d  been  writing  a 
book  about  the  Bible.  “Wow,  what  a  conversation 
stopper,”  deadpanned  Knuth,  a  Stanford  professor 
emeritus  of  computer  science,  while  recounting  the 
story  years  later  to  a  packed  MIT  lecture  hall  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “I  distinctly  remember  feeling  that 
somehow  I  was  coming  out  of  the  closet.” 


Surely  Knuth’s  book, 3:16:  Bible  Texts  Illuminated,  an 
exegesis  of  Chapter  3,  Verse  16  of  nearly  every  book  in 
the  Christian  Bible,  is  a  bit  of  a  departure  from  others 
he’s  penned  ( Selected  Papers  on  the  Analysis  of  Algo¬ 
rithms  among  them).  Yet  he’s  not  the  only  computer 
scientist  to  come  out  of  the  closet  about  religion.  Many 
talk  openly  about  the  spiritual  and  ethical  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  computer  technologies — and  theologians  are 
joining  the  debate  as  well.  Even  MIT’s  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  (AI)  lab  once  had  a  divinity-school  PhD  on  staff 
serving  as  a  theological  adviser  to  its  humanoid  robots. 

Spiritual  questions  raised  by  computer  technology 
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range  from  the  pedestrian  to  the  Asimov- 
ian:  Does  e-mail  bring  people  closer 
together,  or  does  it  make  them  feel  more 
alienated?  Will  we  ever  be  able  to  build  a 
robot  with  such  a  high  level  of  intelligence 
that  it  becomes  conscious?  And  if  we  can, 
how  does  that  change  our  conception  of 
what  it  is  to  be  human?  What  happens 
when  a  computer  is  able  to  create  a  virtual 
experience  that  is  almost  indistinguishable 
from  a  physical  experience — might  we  lose 
our  appreciation  of  and  awe  for  the  “God- 
given”  natural  world  as  we  spend  more  and 
more  time  in  a  virtual  one? 

Corporate  leaders  may  cast  a  wary  eye 
on  such  spiritual  questions,  seeing  them  as 
having  little  relevance  to  their  “religion” — 
capitalism;  not  even  pin  makers  spend 
much  time  wondering  how  many  angels 
can  dance  atop  their  products.  But  techies 
and  theologians  alike  believe  that  business 
executives  need  to  put  more  energy  into 
thinking  about  the  human  impact  of  the 
computer  technology  they  use  and  create. 
“It  doesn’t  mean  thinking  only  about  what 
controls  and  constraints  are  needed  on  this 
technology,”  says  Rabbi  Irwin  Kula,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Learning  and  Lead¬ 
ership,  a  New  York  City-based  religious 
think  tank  focusing  on  Judaism.  “Think 
about,  What  are  the  opportunities  intrinsic 
in  this  technology  that  can  help  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  society?  Because  if  you’re  a  business 
leader,  a  good  deal  of  your  profits  and  suc¬ 
cess  are  based  on  the  infrastructure  of  a 
good  society.” 


MIRROR  and 
METAMORPHOSIS 

COMPUTERS  TODAY,  FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE 
echnology  can  be  seen  as  a  reflection 
of  the  people  who  build  and  use  it. 
So  it’s  no  surprise  that  the  explosion 
of  computing  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century 
has  given  theologians  much  fodder  for  spir¬ 
itual  study.  The  Web,  for  example,  “is  the 
biggest  mirror  for  humanity  ever,”  says 
Philip  Clayton,  a  visiting  professor  at  Har¬ 
vard  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
And  that  mirror  displays  “the  same  vices 
and  virtues,  the  same  selfishness  and  altru¬ 
ism  that  we  find  across  cultures  and 
throughout  history,”  Clayton  says.  Yet  tech¬ 
nology  is  more  than  a  passive  mirror,  he 
says — it  transforms  us.  The  spiritual  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask,  then,  is  whether  these  transfor¬ 
mations  are  good  or  bad. 

The  Web  can  clearly  transform  us  for  the 
good — and  not  just  because  it  lets  us  point, 
click  and  buy  Christmas  candles  from  Pot¬ 
tery  Barn  or  yoga  pants  from  J.Crew.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Sept.  11  tragedy,  Kula  notes, 
people  used  the  Web  to  make  donations; 
they  also  sent  messages  around  the  world 
to  let  loved  ones  know  they  were  OK  or  to 
comfort  the  bereaved.  Beyond  just  letting  us 
do  good,  Kula  says,  the  Web  has  the  power 
to  subtly — almost  subliminally — make  us 
think  good.  Take  the  Google  search  engine. 
When  you  type  in  the  name  Einstein  and 
get  back  1.2  million  entries — more  than  any 
physics  student  could  ever  hope  to  review 
in  a  lifetime  of  diligent  study — you  also  get 


a  lesson  in  those  age-old  spiri¬ 
tual  attributes  of  humility  and 
awe  (in  addition  to  learning  a 
bit  about  the  theory  of  relativ¬ 
ity).  “This  highlights  our  fini- 
tude,  the  fact  that  we  can  never 
really  be  cognizant  of  every¬ 
thing  that’s  happening,”  Kula 
says.  The  Web  also  lets  people 
transcend  appearances,  break 
down  boundaries  and  experi¬ 
ence  the  interconnectedness 
that  is  the  province  of  mystics 
in  many  spiritual  traditions, 

Kula  says.  “Every  time  we  log 
on,  we  participate  in  a  global 
mind  and  brain.” 

But  while  technology  is  an 
undeniably  powerful  force,  it 
can  also  cause  damaging  muta¬ 
tions  of  the  human  spirit,  in 
ways  small  and  large.  E-mail, 
while  convenient,  can  be  a  disjointed,  cold 
and  unsatisfying  means  of  connecting  with 
others.  More  disturbing  is  the  way  that 
computers  constrain  us  and  stultify  our  cre¬ 
ativity.  PowerPoint  software  reduces  a  mid¬ 
dle  manager  to  thinking  in  bullet  points. 
Banking  software  forces  a  teller  “to  be  a 
node  in  a  huge  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system,”  Clayton  says.  “Forty 
hours  of  her  week  are  spent  in  a  highly 
depersonalized  process,  and  then  you 
expect  her  to  blossom  on  the  weekend?” 

Few  people  (except  maybe  Ted  Kaczyn- 
ski)  would  want  to  ditch  computers  and  go 
back  to  the  age  of  the  abacus.  Clayton 
would  rather  see  entrepreneurs  find  ways 
to  overcome  computers’  current  limita¬ 
tions — rigid  software,  clunky  hardware, 
slow  dial-up  connections  to  the  Internet— 
and  build  technology  “that  unlocks,  rather 
than  constrains,  the  human  spiritual  poten¬ 
tial.”  He  finds  hope  in  the  ideas  of  the  late 
Xerox  PARC  scientist  Mark  Weiser  about 


“People  who  write  programs  do 

have  a  glimmer  of  extra  insight  into  the 
nature  of  God,  because  creating  a 
program  often  means  that  yOU  have  tO 

create  a  small  universe.” 

-Don  Knuth,  computer  scientist 
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gies,  “we’ll  be  able  to  send  billions  of 
‘nanobots,’  which  are  tiny  robots  the  size  of 
blood  cells,  into  the  human  brain  where 
they  can  communicate  wirelessly  with  our 
biological  neurons.”  Virtual  reality  will  mix 
with  reality,  with  some  consequences  that 
sound  stranger  than  fiction.  Kurzweil 
blithely  explains  how  people  will  be  able  to 
beam  out  their  entire  flow  of  sensory  expe¬ 
rience— and  even  the  neurological  correlates 
of  their  emotions — onto  the  Web.  “You’d  be 
able  to  plug  in  and  see  what  it’s  like  to  be 
someone  else,”  Kurzweil  says  (as  in  Being 
John  Melikovich).  “That  will  aid  our  empathy.” 

Kurzweil  also  predicts  that  in  the  next 
40  years,  machine  intelligence  will  evolve 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  surpass  human  intel¬ 
ligence.  Some  AI  machines  will  be  very 
humanlike— so  much  so  that  robots  will 
claim  to  be  conscious,  and  we’ll  have  to 
believe  them  (“If  we  don’t,  they’ll  get  mad 
at  us,”  Kurzweil  says).  But  also  by  that  time, 
“biological  people  will  be  mostly  nonbio- 


logical,”  he  says.  “That  clearly  raises  the 
spiritual  issue  of  what  is  a  person.”  And  it 
raises  a  host  of  ethical  issues  too:  If  a  robot 
is  conscious,  would  it  be  wrong  to  kick  it 
in  frustration  or  send  it  to  the  scrap  heap? 
Would  a  “conscious”  machine  have  free 
will— and  if  so,  could  it  be  guilty  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime? 

Such  futuristic  talk  from  Kurzweil  often 
draws  criticism  from  skeptics  who  doubt 
that  human  knowledge  will  progress  far 
enough  to  make  these  visions  a  reality  any¬ 
time  in  the  next  100  years,  if  ever.  But  it 
frightens  the  likes  of  Sun  Microsystems 
Cofounder  and  Chief  Scientist  Bill  Joy. 
Inspired  by  a  conversation  with  Kurzweil, 
he  wrote  a  provocative  article  in  Wired  last 
year  (“Why  the  Future  Doesn’t  Need  Us,” 
April  2000).  In  it,  he  fretted  that  nanotech¬ 
nology,  robotics  and  genetic  engineering- 
technologies  that  can  replicate  themselves 
and,  in  the  wrong  hands,  turn  into 
weapons  of  “knowledge-enabled  mass 
destruction”— have  the  potential  to  wreak 
such  havoc  on  human  civilization  that  we 
should  limit  their  development  and  use  (as 
we  do  for  nuclear  and  biological  weapons). 

Kurzweil’s  response  is  that  technological 
progress  can’t  be  stopped.  But  it  will  be 
gradual  enough  that  we  can  build  safe¬ 
guards  into  the  technology,  hold  practi¬ 
tioners  to  ethical  standards  and  use  law 
enforcement  where  needed — much  the 

By  2010,  more  than  10  percent 
of  Americans  will  use  the  Internet 
as  their  sole  means  of  religious 
experience. 

-BARNA  RESEARCH  GROUP,  VENTURA,  CALIF.-BASED 
CHRISTIAN  POLLSTERS 

same  way  we  work  to  control  computer 
viruses  today.  True,  “software  viruses  don’t 
kill  people,”  Kurzweil  acknowledges,  but 
we  are  able  to  keep  them  in  check  with  rel¬ 
atively  little  effort.  When  the  stakes  are 


FUTURE  SHOCK 

TOMORROW'S  TECHNOLOGY  RAISES  FEARS 

Several  computer  scientists  have 
sketched  out  radical  ways  that  tech¬ 
nology  will  change  the  way  we  live  in 
the  coming  decades — as  well  as  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  implications  of  these  changes. 
Ray  Kurzweil,  the  prolific  inventor  (his 
creations  include  a  machine  that  reads,  soft¬ 
ware  that  understands  speech  and  a  key¬ 
board  that  can  synthesize  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments),  envisions  what  might  be  seen  as  the 
ultimate  in  ubiquitous  computing:  the  day 
when  human  intelligence  actually  merges 
with  machine  intelligence — inside  our  bod¬ 
ies  and  brains. 

By  2040,  imagines  Kurzweil,  cofounder  of 
Wellesley,  Mass. -based  Kurzweil  Technolo¬ 


“ubiquitous  computing,”  which  Weiser 
defined  as  computers  that  are  “so  embed¬ 
ded,  so  fitting,  so  natural  that  we  use  [them] 
without  even  thinking  about  it.” 
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higher  as  they  will  be  with  these  new 
technologies,  he  maintains,  our  efforts 
to  control  them  will  correspondingly 
increase:  “We  will  be  able  to  handle  it.” 

ROBO  SAPIENS 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CONSCIOUS  MACHINES 
he  predictions  that  give  Joy  such  a 
fright  can  drive  the  religious  faith¬ 
ful  to  distraction.  Take  the  notion 
that  someday  we  will  be  able  to  download 
our  brains  into  silicon  and  thereby  live 
forever,  what  some  call  cybernetic  immor¬ 
tality;  the  idea  doesn't  sit  very  well  with 
those  who  believe  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
cept  of  immortality.  Others  take  issue 
with  the  frequent  assumption  among  AI 
researchers  that  human  beings  are  just 
“meat  machines”  that  can  be  replicated 
with  silicon  and  sensors.  Such  a  view  just 
doesn’t  square  with  theological  ideas  of 
what  it  means  to  be  human:  We  are  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  image  of  God,  we  have  dignity, 
we  have  personhood — in  short,  we  have 
some  special  spiritual  spark  about  us  that 
could  never  be  replicated  in  a  machine. 

Given  the  philosophical  gap  between 
AI  and  religion,  it  might  sound  like 
heresy  for  a  theologian  to  predict  that  a 
machine  might  someday  be  conscious — 
let  alone  have  a  soul.  Yet  Anne  Foerst,  a 
professor  of  computer  science  and  theol¬ 
ogy  at  St.  Bonaventure  University  in  St. 
Bonaventure,  N.Y.  (and  trained  as  a 
Lutheran  minister  in  Germany,  to  boot), 
has  no  trouble  treading  on  such  theolog¬ 
ically  challenging  ground.  Before  her 
appointment  at  St.  Bonaventure,  Foerst 
spent  six  years  as  a  research  scientist  in 
MIT’s  AI  Lab.  There  she  worked  with  a 
group  building  robots  designed  to  learn 
much  the  same  way  that  human  infants 
do— through  interaction  with  people  and 
the  physical  world.  (One  of  the  robots, 
Kismet,  learns  social  cues  by  mirroring 


Forget  Science 
Vs.  Religion 

EVEN  TODAY,  some  clerics  still  see 
computers  as  the  devil's  work.  But 
more  and  more,  theologians  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  common  ground  with 
techies,  says  Philip  Clayton,  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He's 
certainly  in  a  position  to  know 
about  this  meeting  of  minds;  he's 
principal  investigator  of  Science 
and  the  Spiritual  Quest  (SSQ),  a 
seven-year  project  to  bring  together 
scientists  of  many  religious  faiths 
and  help  them  wrestle  with  spiritual 
questions  related  to  their  work. 
"We're  in  an  age  when  the  old  bat¬ 
tle  between  science  and  religion  is 
ending,"  Clayton  says. 

Computergurusjoin  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  other  scientists— from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  Charles  Darwin  to 
Carl  Sagan  — who  have  weighed  in 
on  religious  matters.  Most  recently, 
scientists  gathered  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  an  SSQ  conference  in 
late  October,  when  an  IBM  com¬ 
puter  scientist  shared  the  program 
with  primatologist  Jane  Goodall  to 
address  the  question.  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  human? 

Yet  technologists  offer  a  different 
perspective  from  other  scientists  on 
debates  about  the  nature  of  human 
existence,  Clayton  says,  since 
techies  actually  make  things  —  word 
processing  software,  PalmPilots, 
two-legged  robots.  "It's  not  doing 
fundamental  research  into  the  cos¬ 
mos,"  Clayton  says.  "It's  creation." 
Don  Knuth,  computer  scientist  and 
inventor,  voiced  a  similar  sentiment 
in  his  1 999  lecture  series  "God  and 
Computers"  at  MIT:  "People  who 
write  programs  do  have  a  glimmer 
of  extra  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God,  because  creating  a  program 
often  means  that  you  have  to  create 
a  small  universe."  -S.K. 


them  with  its  long-lashed  blue  eyes  and 
voluptuous  red  lips.) 

Foerst  can  envision  a  day  when  ma¬ 
chines  will  become  conscious  and  achieve 
personhood.  But  machines  will  live  up  to 
that  potential  only  if  researchers  develop 
sophisticated  enough  technology  for  them 
to  interact  with  the  world  as  people  do — 
through  a  body  (even  one  made  of  metal 
and  silicon)— and  if  people  interact  with 
them  as  though  they  are  conscious.  “Con¬ 
sciousness  is  something  that  occurs  only 
in  a  social  setting,  and  the  social  setting 
needs  embodiment,”  she  says. 

What  about  machines  developing 
souls?  The  Biblical  concept  of  soul  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  sacred  relationship 
between  the  individual,  the  group  (say, 
the  children  of  Israel)  and  God.  “When 
you  take  that  theory  [of  the  soul] ,  I  don’t 
see  why  robots  should  not,  eventually, 
participate  in  that,”  Foerst  says.  “Of 
course,  they  would  never  become 
human,  there’s  no  way.”  They  could, 
however,  become  what  Foerst  calls  non¬ 
human  persons. 

The  concept  of  a  conscious  machine 
with  a  soul  might  seem  a  bit  unsettling  to 

A  group  of  Greek  Orthodox  monks 
have  released  a  pop  single,  "Tsipaki" 

(or  "Little  Computer  Chip"),  warning 

U  I 

about  the  dangers  of  technology:  I 

am  a  chip,  so  small,  that 
will  lead  you  to  slavery." 

The  group  apparently  believes  that 
using  technology  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  is  OK.  It's  on  the  Web  at 
www. freemonks.gr. 

those  who  believe  that  consciousness  and 
souls  are  uniquely  human  attributes.  But 
Foerst  maintains  that  if  the  AI  commu¬ 
nity  does  manage  to  pull  off  that  feat,  it 
won’t  diminish  our  humanity.  “Even  if 
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THE  AMAZINGLY  SCALABLE  IBM  NAS. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  -  WITH  NO  PAYMENTS  FOR  90  DAYS. 


Massively  scalable  data  storage  that  fits  into  just  about  any  LAN  - 
last.  That’s  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  IBM  Network  Attached 
Storage  (NAS)  family  of  products.  See  for  yourself.  Finance  and 
install  an  IBM  NAS  product  before  December  31,  2001,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  make  a  payment  for  90  days.*  You  can  also 
take  advantage  of  our  low  financing  rates.  You’ll  see  IBM  NAS 
makes  file  sharing  easier  -  and  easier  to  manage.  It  scales  as  your 
data  needs  grow.  It  offers  integrated,  multi-protocol  support.  And 
it’s  quick  to  install,  with  little  or  no  downtime.  Start  something  big 
today.  For  more  details,  or  to  ask  about  a  demonstration  at  an 
IBM  TotalStorage  Solution  Center,  call  1  800  426-7777  and  ask  for 
Priority  Code  101EY002  or  visit  ibm.com/totalstorage/nas29.  And 
remember  to  ask  for  your  complimentary  IBM  NAS  Information  Pack. 
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Playing  God? 

Some  may  see  artificial  intelligence  (Al)  as  the  ultimate  exercise  in 
hubris— trying  to  play  God.  But  often  the  opposite  results,  says  Anne 
Foerst,  a  professor  of  computer  science  and  theology  at  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  University,  and  a  former  research  scientist  at  MIT's  Al  Lab.  "I  find 
that  Al  inspires  awe,  because  when  you  actually  try  to  rebuild  human 
intelligence  — a  robot  that  has  the  capacity  of  a  newborn  baby  or  even  a 
robot  that  is  as  smart  as  an  ant  — you  fail,"  she  says.  "You  realize  how 
complex  nature  really  is."  That  makes  the  search  for  Al  almost  a  spiri¬ 
tual  experience,  since  through  it  you  "recognize  the  glory  of  God's  cre¬ 
ation,"  she  says. 

To  inventor  Ray  Kurzweil,  meanwhile,  the  acceleration  of  machine 
intelligence  and  the  merging  of  mind  and  machine  is  not  about  humans 
trying  to  play  God  —  it's  about  the  forces  of  evolution  creating  beings 
that  are  more  and  more  God-like.  By  freeing  the  mind  from  its  biological 
limitations  and  augmenting  it  with  machine  thinking,  Kurzweil  believes, 
humans'  capacity  for  knowledge,  love,  beauty  and  creativity  will  grow— 
never  becoming  infinite,  as  they  are  in  God,  but  getting  closer  and  closer 
all  the  time.  "Evolution  never  literally  creates  God  but  it  moves  in  that 
direction,  it  literally  explodes  in  that  direction,"  Kurzweil  says.  "So  there¬ 
fore  it's  a  spiritual  process."  -S.K. 


we  were  to  build  humanoid  robots  that 
were  exactly  like  us — and  as  smart  as  us — it 
would  not  prove  that  we  are  just 
machines,”  she  says.  “All  that  it  would 
prove  is  that  with  the  means  of  Al,  we  can 
build  something  that  is  like  us.”  Al  may 
answer  questions  about  how  the  human 
mind  works,  but  it  doesn’t  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  we’re  all  here.  That  debate  will 
always  remain  very  much  the  domain  of 
theologians  and  philosophers. 

FACE  the  FUTURE 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  REALLY  BIG  PICTURE 

Research  on  nonhuman  persons 
might  seem  right  out  of  a  science  fic¬ 
tion  novel  or  a  Hollywood  script. 
Yet  Foerst  believes  it  does  have  business 
implications.  “The  business  world  works 
only  through  trust,”  she  says,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop  trust  with  our  business 
partners  if  we  interact  with  them  only 
through  disembodied  electronic  means. 
Her  answer?  “Don’t  do  everything  on  the 


phone  or  via  e-mail,”  she  says.  “Share  phys¬ 
ical  space  and  get  to  know  each  other. 
Show  vulnerability.”  In  the  future,  Foerst 
believes,  Kismet-like  avatars  will  be  used 
for  teleconferences,  displaying  the  facial 
expression  of  the  person  on  the  phone  (no 
more  nodding  off  during  conference  calls). 

To  business  leaders  caught  up  in  the  day- 
to-day  struggle  for  survival,  pondering  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  implications  of  tech¬ 
nology — especially  technology  that  might 
not  be  available  for  decades — may  seem 
about  as  profitable  an  endeavor  as  debating 
with  a  street-corner  religious  pamphleteer 
about  whether  Revelation  really  is  near.  But 
it  may  be  time  for  a  serious  change  in  atti¬ 
tude.  Just  as  those  who  fail  to  learn  from 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it,  those 
who  fail  to  think  about  technology  of  the 
future — and  how  it  will  change  society — are 
condemned  to  have  the  future  whack  them 
on  the  head.  (Consider  how  everyone  was 
caught  unaware  by  the  lightning-fast  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Web.) 


Certainly  business  leaders  must  think 
about  what  kinds  of  controls  we  need  to 
put  on  technology— what  we  need  to  do  to 
avoid  having  Ray  Kurzweil’s  technology 
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dreams  turn  into  Bill  Joy’s  technology 
nightmares.  But  beyond  that,  executives 
should  also  devote  some  time  to  contem¬ 
plating  the  really  big-picture  potential  of 
technology:  How  can  it  be  used  to  build  a 
better  society?  It’s  time  to  expand  our  ideas 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  socially  responsi¬ 
ble  business — and  to  start  with  the  com¬ 
puters  sitting  on  everyone’s  desk.  fTl 


Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  hopes  that  if  she  ever  has  a 
humanoid  robot  to  help  around  the  house,  it’s  a  Red  Sox 
fan  that  enjoys  the  music  of  Thelonious  Monk.  She  can  be 
reached  at  skalin@darwinmag.com. 
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Cover  Story:  Software  Evaluation 


endors’  grip  on  your  software  evaluation  process 
is  stronger  than  you’d  ever  suspect.  Before 
you  invest  in  your  next  major  IT  purchase, 
you  need  to  know  what  you’re  up  against — 
and  how  you  can  wrest  back 

some  measure  of  control. 

»  By  Scott  Berinato 


BUY 

AND 
NOT 

GET 

SOLD 


Evaluating  software,  byzantine  software  like 
CRM,  is  an  information  technology  phenome¬ 
non  unrivaled  in  its  intricacy  by  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  task.  It's  an  amalgam  of  science,  art  and 
politics— a  Shakespearean  drama  plunked  down 
in  the  middle  of  your  business. 

You  know  the  plot.  Committees  form  and  set 
requirements.  They  create  metrics.  The  IT  depart¬ 
ment  works  out  ROI  charts.  VPs  golf  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  negotiate.  There's  haggling,  scheming 
and  major  power  plays,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vendors'  activities. 

Alas,  alack!  In  the  end,  you're  left  with  a  list  of 
reasonably  equivalent  choices  and  a  sense  that 
all's  well  that  ends  well.  But  here's  the  rub:  The 
choice  you  make  will  have  little  to  do  with  this 
evaluation  process.  A  good  number  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  (CRM)  proj¬ 
ects  will  fail  right  here,  when  the  winning 
vendor  is  announced,  and  then  they'll  move  full 
force  into  the  deployment  phase  anyway. 

This  may  sound  like  a  farce,  but  the  history  of 
IT  is  rife  with  high-profile  projects  that  devolved 
into  colossal  failures.  First  came  the  migration 
from  mainframes  to  client/server.  Next,  data 
warehousing.  Then,  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP).  In  each  case,  a  must-have  IT  invest¬ 
ment  turned  out  to  be  more  complex  than  anti- 
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MARVIN  BALLIET,  CFO  of  Merrill  Lynch's 
technology  division:  "Choosing  software 
is  a  very  emotional  process,  and  the 
vendors  carve  into  those  emotions." 
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cipated,  led  to  user  revolt  and  required 
massive  infusions  of  money  to  sustain. 

Often,  the  projects  collapsed  anyway. 

And  here  comes  a  new  IT  darling,  CRM- 
promising  profit  by  enabling  customer- 
focused  operations.  It  turns  out,  though,  that 
CRM  is  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  past 
hot  technologies.  CRM  failure  stories  already 
abound,  a  despondent  echo  of  past  IT  deba¬ 
cles.  Gartner  predicts  that  through  2003,  the 
CRM  failure  rate  will  increase  to  70  percent, 
up  from  55  percent  in  2001. 

This  IT  entropy  is  happening  again  be¬ 
cause  in  many  cases,  you  don’t  drive  the 
software  evaluation  process,  the  vendors 
do.  They’re  better  at  evaluating  you— and 
how  to  get  money  out  of  you— than  you  are 
at  evaluating  them.  Vendors  can  oversell 
simplicity  and  functionality  because  cus¬ 
tomers  let  themselves  be  oversold.  You  may 
be  the  players,  but  in  a  broad  sense,  they 
direct  the  play. 

Understanding  how  vendors  exploit 
your  software  evaluation  process  is  the  first 
step  to  wresting  some  control  from  them. 

WHY  YOU  ARE  NOT  IN  CONTROL 

Simple  math  explains  the  vendors’  advan¬ 
tage.  They  sell  this  stuff  every  day.  Buyers 
go  through  the  process  maybe  twice  in  their 
careers.  CRM  vendors,  like  ERP  ven¬ 
dors  before  them,  pitch  a  staff  of  Pedro 
Martinezes  against  rookie  hitters. 

Martin  Siebold  certainly  felt  overmatched. 
He’s  CEO  of  Wetzel  GmbH,  a  small  but 
solidly  profitable  manufacturer  of  printing 
and  embossing  rollers.  The  500'person, 
$50  million  business  is  tucked  in  Grenzach- 
Wyhlen,  Germany,  near  the  Swiss  border. 

Several  years  ago,  Siebold  led  a  hands-on 
evaluation  of  enterprise  resource  planning 
software  that  produced  a  decision  matrix  of 
options.  The  matrix  showed  that  SAP — the 
dominant  ERP  application— was  too  much 
software  for  his  small  company;  other  alter¬ 


natives  fit  his  needs  better.  Still,  Siebold  did 
something  experts  say  is  far  more  common 
than  one  might  expect.  He  just  went  for  it 
and  chose  SAP  anyway. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  cost  to  scale  down  SAP 
has  proved  higher  than  expected.  Siebold  also 
fesses  up  to  owning  pieces  of  SAP’s  software 
that  he  simply  has  no  use  for. 

Today  Siebold  attributes  his  choice  to  the 
vendors’  ability  to  make  him  see  things  their 
way.  “In  the  end,  you’re  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  those  guys,”  he  says.  “With  all  their 
training  and  experience  with  so  many 
clients,  they  have  a  big,  big  advantage,  know¬ 
ing  you’re  probably  new  at  this.” 


WELL-TRAINED  TROOPS 

You  work  hard  at  your  job,  and  sales  reps 
work  hard  at  theirs.  They  follow  detailed 
sales  methodologies  designed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  buyers’  inexperience  and  emotions. 
Some  attend  seminars  like  the  Software 
Sales  Rep  Boot  Camp,  which  is  regularly 
run  by  a  Boston-based  training  company 
called  Provant.  In  April,  Darwin  sat  in  on 
Boot  Camp  in  Durham,  N.C.,  as  two  dozen 
software  sales  reps  gathered  to  learn  “how 
to  negotiate  without  caving  in  on  price,” 
and  “how  to  shorten  the  sales  cycle.” 

Boot  Camp  has  a  20-year  track  record, 
and  Edd  Brown,  the  Durham  session’s  drill 
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sergeant,  says  it’s  about  honorable  selling.  It 
transmogrifies  statistics  about  buyers’  habits 
into  scripted  tactics.  For  example,  scripts 
called  capability  visions  prompt  the  buyer 
to  state  her  problem  in  a  way  that  suggests 
the  salesperson’s  software  can  fix  it. 

Reps  also  learn  how  to  shorten  the  sales 
cycle;  they’re  taught  to  encourage  customers 
to  sign  the  final  contract  at  a  draft  proposal 
meeting — before  they  “have  their  negotia- 
tion  shoes  on,”  as  Brown  puts  it.  Brown 
firmly  believes  Boot  Camp  is  about  creating 
win-win  situations  for  vendor  and  seller.  He 
also  says  plainly,  “We’re  going  to  help  you 
pull  [buyers’]  pain  from  the  back  of  their 
mind  and  put  it  in  the  forefront.  Sales  is  a 


Still,  Bayne  says  he  has  also  witnessed  sales¬ 
people  who  would  fabricate  functionality 
or  availability  to  get  the  buyer  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line.  Think  Alec  Baldwin  in  Glen¬ 
garry  Glen  Ross. 

GUTS  OVER  REASON 
Bayne  says  in  the  long  run  those  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  doomed.  But  he  admits,  “they  do 
OK  in  the  short  term.”  And  in  that  short 
term,  customers  fall  victim  to  dishonorable 
sellers.  These  sellers  exploit  one  fact  about 
the  buyer  above  all:  When  choosing  soft¬ 
ware  platforms,  such  as  ERP  or  CRM,  buy¬ 
ers  invariably  operate  on  guts,  not  reason. 

Despite  possessing  sound  empirical  evi- 


THE  ENTHUSIAST  EFFECT 
Sellers  also  seek  out  enthusiasts  within  the 
buyer’s  IT  department.  Enthusiasts  are  tech¬ 
nical  staff  who  buy  in  to  a  vendor’s  vision. 
Vendors  love  enthusiasts  for  providing  a 
hinge  on  which  the  door  to  sales  opens. 
They  let  themselves  be  oversold.  When  a 
vendor  says  CRM  can  transform  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  enthusiast  will  rejoice  in  having 
found  an  ally.  To  a  different  end  but  with  the 
same  verve,  enthusiasts  unwittingly  deliver 
the  vendor’s  pitch  with  an  air  of  objectivity 
the  vendor  could  never  hope  to  attain. 

In  Boot  Camp,  these  IT  enthusiasts  are 
called  sponsors,  and  attendees  learn  that 
70  percent  of  sponsors  will  help  the  rep 


We’ll  help  you  pull  buyers’  D  3.111  from  the 
back  of  their  mind  and  put  it  in  the  forefront. 

-Edd  Brown,  instructor,  Software  Sales  Rep  Boot  Camp 


hurt-and-rescue  operation.  You’re  hurting 
them  in  order  to  rescue  them.  But  you  have 
to  hurt  them  first.” 

Of  course,  the  best  sales  reps  deftly  walk 
a  complex,  sometimes  contradictory  line 
between  being  the  customer’s  “partner”  and 
being  a  salesperson  with  quotas  to  meet. 
Paul  Bayne,  a  salesman  who  has  sold  both 
ERP  and  CRM  packages,  is  one  such  rep. 

Bayne  advocates  for  most  of  his  col¬ 
leagues’  honor,  insisting  that  software  fail¬ 
ures  emerge  as  much  (or  more)  from  un¬ 
focused  buyers  as  from  aggressive  sales.  He 
has  attended  workshops  like  Boot  Camp 
and  says  they’re  really  about  getting  the 
buyer  to  understand  his  needs  clearly. 
Through  this  process,  Bayne  says  he  has 
even  recommended  that  prospects  pur¬ 
chase  software  he  doesn’t  sell— and  ended 
up  getting  business  from  them  later  on. 


dence  of  what  package  is  best,  when  the 
big  decisions  are  made,  many  executives 
act  instinctually.  Without  meaning  to— 
and  without  being  able  to  stop  them¬ 
selves — they  can  render  the  evaluation 
process  moot. 

“It’s  a  very  emotional  process,  and  the  ven¬ 
dors  carve  into  those  emotions,”  says  Marvin 
Balliet,  CFO  of  Merrill  Lynch’s  technology 
division  in  New  York  City.  “When  we  moved 
retail  [financial  services]  to  the  Internet,  emo¬ 
tions  carried  our  decisions.  That  led  to  sub- 
optimal  technology  decisions — which  we’ve 
since  fixed— because  emotions  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  lead  to  the  most  efficient  processes  or  deci¬ 
sions.  And  the  vendors  know  this,”  Balliet 
says.  “They  work  on  this.” 

Bayne  concedes  as  much  when  he  says, 
“Part  of  [a  buyer’s]  gut  instinct  is  just  really 
good  marketing.” 


recruit  a  “power  sponsor” — an  enthusiast 
authorized  to  spend  big  chunks  of  money. 

“When  a  vendor  influences  an  IT  man¬ 
ager,  more  or  less  they  have  their  foot  in  the 
door,”  Wetzel’s  Siebold  says.  “The  IT  man¬ 
ager’s  reporting  back  to  us.  Would  we 
choose  a  different  product  if  the  IT  man¬ 
ager  is  that  passionate?” 

FEAR  FACTOR 

Vendors  also  ply  a  buyer’s  fear.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  goal  of  the  biggest  vendor  is  to 
make  the  buyer  fear  the  consequences  of 
shunning  the  market  leader.  “You  won’t  get 
fired  for  buying....” 

Siebold  recalls  having  this  notion  planted 
in  his  head.  “In  those  days,  if  you  asked 
yourself,  Who  will  be  with  me  in  five  years? 
it  was  SAP  or  Baan,”  he  says.  “It  was  a  gut 
decision.  We  thought,  Yeah,  SAP  is  bigger.” 
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JAY  PIEPER,  vice  president  of  corporate  development  and  treasury  affairs  at  Partners  Healthcare, 
makes  a  minor  sport  of  asking  vendors  unexpected  questions. 


Competitors  know  they’re  up  against  this 
“go  with  the  in-crowd”  mentality.  So  they 
instill  a  fear  that  to  go  with  the  market 
leader  is  to  be  had — on  price  and  on  sup¬ 
port.  In  turn,  these  vendors  promise  what¬ 
ever  functionality  the  market  leader  has  or 
more,  but  for  the  same  (or  less)  money  and 
with  better  customer  service.  As  Merrill 
Lynch’s  Balliet  observes,  “The  sales  guy  is 
telling  us  he’ll  solve  A,  B  and  C,  but  he’ll  also 
give  me  D,  E,  F  and  G  at  the  same  price.” 

Bayne’s  done  this.  “You  say,  ‘We’re  a 
small  company.  Here’s  my  number  and  the 
numbers  of  four  people  you  can  call  any 
time.  Here’s  the  CEO’s  number.  The  big 
guys,  they’ll  put  you  in  to  a  call  center.’  I’ve 
shown  my  strength  is  my  size.  I’ve  said  the 
market  leader’s  a  big  company  that  couldn’t 
do  this  for  you,  and  I  never  had  to  say  the 
market  leader’s  name.” 

TOO  MUCH,  ALL  AT  ONCE 

Vendors,  not  buyers,  end  up  dictating  the 
selection  criteria — and  they’re  talking  about 
too  many  features.  “This  will  lead  buyers  to 
choose  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  functionality  even  if 
they  don’t  need  it,”  says  Jim  Shepherd  of 
AMR  Research,  an  analyst  firm  in  Boston.  “It 
puts  the  buyer  on  the  path  of  doing  too 
much,  all  at  once.” 

“I  have  five  things  I  want  CRM  to  do  to 
start  with,”  says  Jay  Pieper,  vice  president 
of  corporate  development  and  treasury 
affairs  of  Partners  Healthcare  in  Boston, 
who  is  now  evaluating  CRM  applications. 
“Everyone  who  comes  in  here  has  25  other 
things  CRM  has  done  for  other  customers. 
We  have  trouble  even  putting  together  a 
spec  sheet  because  the  vendors  won’t  talk 
about  just  the  five  things  we  need.” 


darwinmag.com  For  an  interview  with 

veteran  software  salesman  Paul  Bayne,  visit 
www.  darwinmag.  com/printlinks. 


“It’s  a  very  difficult  process  to  stay  on,”  Bal- 
liet  says.  “They’ll  tell  you  all  the  things  they 
can  do.  Even  if  you  tell  them,  ‘I  don’t  want  to 
talk  about  all  that,’  you  won’t  get  a  presenta¬ 
tion  that  only  talks  about  what  you  want.” 

Vendors  up  the  ante  on  features  because, 
frankly,  they’re  competing.  If  one  vendor 
offers  a  feature,  everyone  else  must  too. 
Also,  the  more  a  software  company  sells  up 
front,  the  better.  Incremental  deployments 
are  anathema  to  vendors  because,  quite 
simply,  they  are  less  profitable. 

What’s  more,  the  ramifications  of  feature 
overload  aren’t  being  brought  to  light  in  the 
evaluation.  Why  would  a  sales  rep  bring  up 


need  for  new  hardware,  new  policies  and 
retraining  if  the  buyer’s  not  asking? 

THE  BIG  BANG  MYTH 

It’s  not  hard  to  see  why  few,  if  any,  big  bang 
deployments  succeed.  David  Bradshaw  of 
market  analyst  firm  Ovum  in  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  notes  the  happiest  ERP  and  CRM 
customers  start  with  modest  goals.  And 
those  with  the  highest  ROIs  use  any  num¬ 
ber  of  different  vendors’  applications — even 
competing  suites — in  different  departments. 

“The  impression  you  get  when  you  talk 
to  CRM  vendors  is  that  their  customers  are 
using  their  software  to  mediate  every  inter- 
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action  with  the  customer,”  says  Bradshaw. 
“That  is  fiction.” 

So  why  do  CRM  vendors  continue  to 
score  the  big  bang  projects  and  why  are 
CRM  failures  on  the  rise? 

“This  is  where  vendors  are  really  better 
than  buyers,”  AMR’s  Shepherd  says.  “They 
structure  their  products  and  pricing  to  pre- 
vent  incremental  deployments.  They’ll  make 
a  strong  case  that  if  you  buy  just  the  piece 
you  need  now  then  come  back  for  more,  the 
money  may  not  be  there.”  More  fear. 

So  here’s  where  we  stand:  The  software 
evaluation  now  includes  several  vendors, 
all  of  whom  offer  too  much  functionality  in 
configurations  they  won’t  scale  down. 
Enthusiasts  inside  the  buyer  company  are 


dor  will  probably  tout  its  CRM  platform’s 
ability  to  increase  the  bottom  line  by  horn' 
ing  in  on  customer  buying  habits  in  order 
to  up-sell  them. 

“They’re  successful  vendors,  which  is 
why  they’re  in  your  evaluation  in  the  first 
place,”  AMR’s  Shepherd  says.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  emotion  involved,  and  that’s  where  the 
skill  of  the  salespeople  becomes  important. 
They’re  probably  pretty  good  at  convincing 
people  of  what  they  want  to  convince  them 
of.  I  mean,  that’s  basically  what  a  software 
sales  rep  does,  right?” 

Wetzel’s  Siebold  can  relate.  He  is  still  run- 
ning  on  SAP,  and  it  mostly  works.  But  did  he 
pay  too  much?  How  much  of  the  software  is 
unused?  Why  did  he,  almost  by  whimsy, 


“The  first  thing  I  ask  is,  What  have  you 
learned  from  your  other  clients?  What  have 
they  tried  to  do  that  failed?”  Pieper  says. 
“Most  of  the  time,  they’ve  never  been  asked 
this.  You  quickly  sort  out  people  with  good 
experience.” 

Learn  from  history.  What’s  most  striking 
about  Pieper  is  his  definitive  grasp  of  IT  his- 
tory.  Pieper  can  hold  forth  on  another  com- 
pany’s  software  implementation  from  a 
decade  ago,  citing  successes  and  failures. 
Point  being,  this  knowledge  is  put  to  good 
use  when  confronting  vendors.  The  more 
one  knows  about  landmark  projects  like  the 
early  ERP  systems  of  Frito  Lay,  Sabre  or 
FedEx,  and  how  they  eventually  affected 
their  companies,  the  better. 


Vendors  sell  this  stuff  every  day.  Buyers  go 
through  the  process  maybe  twice  in  their  careers. 


up-selling.  Executives  overseeing  the  evalu- 
ation  are  about  to  be  caught  unawares  by 
their  own  emotional  decision  making.  The 
vendors  will  exploit  this  and  may  well  be 
planning  a  sneak  attack  contract  signing. 

“The  fact  is,”  Balliet  says  of  the  software 
evaluation  process,  “you  may  end  up  with 
a  product  selected  that  has  seemingly  inex¬ 
plicable  decisions  behind  it.” 

A  SALES  JOB 

As  it’s  happening,  the  sales  process  doesn’t 
feel  this  callous.  This  Machiavellian.  All  along, 
the  vendors  promise  huge  benefits  from  a 
cross-enterprise  platform.  All  this  function¬ 
ality,  they  say,  will  create  decisive  competitive 
advantages.  The  word  e-business  will  come 
up  as  a  badge  of  honor,  as  in,  “This  CRM 
project  will  make  you  a  true  e-business.” 

In  a  fantastically  ironic  moment,  the  ven- 


choose  a  platform  he  knew  was  too  big? 

Seven  years  later,  Siebold  still  calls  his 
decision  making  questionable.  Today  he’s 
developed  one  or  two  CRM  applications 
in-house  but  knows  he  must  eventually 
start  evaluating  vendors’  software  in  order 
to  do  it  right.  With  CRM,  Siebold  is  stalling. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  BACK  CONTROL 

Here  are  ways  to  offset  the  vendors’  advan¬ 
tage  when  evaluating  major  software  pack¬ 
ages  like  CRM. 

Knock  the  vendors  off  balance.  Vendors 
have  a  script.  Weeding  out  the  posers  can  be 
as  simple  as  asking  unexpected  questions 
that  get  them  off  the  presentation  slides. 

In  his  CRM  vetting,  Partners  Health- 
Care’s  Pieper  makes  a  minor  sport  of  this. 
He  likes  watching  sales  reps’  faces  when  he 
takes  them  “off  message.” 


But  this  means  homework.  There’s  no 
easy  way  for  executives  to  acquire  the  exper¬ 
tise,  short  of  hiring  a  Pieper.  But  with  a  long 
view,  you’ve  got  something  the  sellers  don’t 
want  you  to  have:  leverage.  If  you  can  cite 
10  massive  implementations  that  failed, 
they’ll  have  a  hard  time  selling  you  one. 

Multiply  the  cost  by  3.  Several  analysts  rec¬ 
ommend  doubling  or  tripling  whatever  dol¬ 
lar  number  you  hear  in  the  evaluation  stage 
to  avoid  constantly  having  to  reaffix  your  jaw. 

Just  ask  Dan  Ginsburg,  president  and 
COO  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Physi¬ 
cians  Organization  in  Boston,  who  recently 
installed  an  important  billing  application. 
“We  underestimated  the  resources  it  would 
take  to  roll  out  something  like  this,”  he  says. 

Seek  out  cynics.  The  vendors  are  courting 
enthusiasts;  the  buyer  can  offset  the  enthusi¬ 
asts’  giddiness  by  injecting  cynics  into  the 
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DAN  GINSBURG,  president  and  COO  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Physicians  Organization, 
underestimated  the  cost  to  roll  out  new  billing  software. 


evaluation.  In  Ginsburg’s  case,  this  meant 
putting  technology  agnostics  in  charge  of  the 
billing  project.  The  IT  department  played 
second  fiddle,  which  kept  technical  enthusi¬ 
asm  from  dictating  choices. 

Cynics  temper  enthusiasts  by  harping  on 
pesky  things  like  budgets  and  user  need. 
They  also  create  more  intense  internal  dia¬ 
logue,  which  can  yield  more  thoughtful 
decisions. 

Pay  for  an  independent  consultant,  what¬ 
ever  it  costs.  Salesman  Bayne,  while  balking 
at  the  term  cynic,  recommends  adding  “real¬ 
istic”  voices  to  the  evaluation  process.  “Your 
readers  need  to  find  someone  they  trust 
who  has  done  what  they  want  to  do,”  Bayne 
says.  “And  don’t  say,  ’Oh,  God,  this  will  cost 
me  300  bucks  an  hour.’  It’s  not  a  waste  of 
money.  They  get  paid  a  lot  for  a  reason. 
Bring  them  on  early  in  the  process.” 

To  illustrate  the  point,  Bayne  mentions  a 
CIO  he’s  working  with  now  who  lacks  such 
a  voice  of  reason  and  is  convinced  he  needs 
a  data  warehouse.  Bayne  believes  he  needs 
only  a  business  intelligence  tool  that  costs  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  less.  “And  it’s 
getting  hard  to  turn  him  down,”  Bayne  says. 
“I  can  only  tell  him  so  many  times.” 

Be  wary  of  consensus.  With  all  these 
voices  in  the  evaluation  process — enthusi¬ 
asts,  cynics,  consultants — it  might  seem 
impossible  to  reach  a  decision.  Surprisingly 
consensus  often  comes  too  easily,  and  you 
should  fret  if  the  evaluation  committee 
arrives  at  a  unanimous  opinion.  It  means 
either  they’re  going  with  the  easy,  safe 
choice  or  a  clique  within  the  committee  has 
taken  over,  and  everyone  who’s  miffed 
about  it  is  sulking.  “If  the  businesspeople 
[on  an  evaluation  committee]  aren’t  emo¬ 
tional  about  this,  I  wonder  if  the  project  is 
worth  it,”  Merrill  Lynch’s  Balliet  says. 

It’s  a  tricky  balance.  A  good  evaluation  will 
include  heated  debate  over  how  to  approach 
something  like  CRM,  but  that  debate  can  just 


as  easily  tangle  itself  into  a  skein  of  internal 
politics  that  bring  down  the  project. 

That  was  happening  to  Ginsburg’s  billing 
project,  but  ultimately  he  arbitrated  com¬ 
promise  and  today  he  considers  the  project 
a  success:  It  was  on  time  and  on  budget. 

The  Golden  Rule:  KISS.  Keep  It  Simple, 
Stupid.  It  sounds  blatantly  obvious.  But  as 
long  as  there  are  grand  software  failures,  it’s 
worth  repeating:  Smaller  rollouts  succeed 
more  often  than  bigger  ones.  Applications 
that  do  a  few  things  yield  better  results  than 
those  that  try  to  do  everything. 

Partners  HealthCare’s  Pieper  is  so  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  KISS  principle  that  he  no 


longer  listens  to  vendors  unless  they  limit 
their  pitch  to  the  five  tasks  he  wants 
to  accomplish  with  CRM.  “You  should  be 
saying,  ‘I  want  to  start  fairly  simple,  see 
how  it  works,  and  if  I  like  it  and  it  produces 
the  results  I  need,  then  I  will  expand  hori¬ 
zontally  and  vertically,”’  says  Pieper.  “If  it 
doesn’t,  then  it  was  just  a  small  experiment 
that  didn’t  cost  me  too  much.” 

Pieper’s  perspective  seems  nothing  short 
of  valiant.  And  as  Shakespeare  quipped, 
“The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.”  fT] 


Share  your  software  evaluation  tragedies  and  comedies  with 
Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  at  sberinato@darwinmag.com 
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Transforming  Business  In  The  North  Sea 


Outsourcing  Becomes 
A  Platform  For  Growth 


BP,  Talisman  UK,  Conoco  UK  and 
Britannia  Operator  partner  with  Accenture 


{Now  it  gets  interesting.} 


Business  transformation  outsourcing  can  fuel  growth  in  any 


business.  Accenture  combines  outsourcing  capabilities  with 


consulting  experience  to  help  you  transform  your  business  and 
drive  topline  results.  To  see  how,  visit  accenture.com/outsourcing. 

Consulting  •  Technology  •  Outsourcing  •  Alliances  •  Venture  Capital 


> 

accenture 
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Four  of  Darwin  s  panel  of  visionaries  share 
predictions  for  the  future.  From  left:  Clayton 
Christensen,  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter, 

Michael  Hammer  and  Paul  Saffo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MICHELLE  CHANG 


Guru  Predictions 


CLAYTON  CHRISTENSEN-JOHN 
SEELY  BROWN -MICHAEL  HAMMER- 

CHRISTOPHER  MEYER- NEIL  HOWE-KEVIN 
WERBACH-ROSABETHMOSS  KANTER-BOB 
M  ETCALFE  •  PAU  L  SAFFO -PETER  SCHWARTZ- 
JOHNSCULLEY-DON  PEPPERS  AND 
MARTHA  ROGERS 


As  2001  comes  to  an  end,  Darwin  asked  this 
group  of  business  and  technology  visionaries 
two  questions.  FIRST,  what  do  you  think  the 
world  needs  most  from  technology?  And 
SECOND,  what  is  the  next  year  likely  to  bring? 
In  asking  these  particular  questions,  we 
acknowledged  the  likelihood  of  a  disconnect 
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between  perceived  need  and  actual  expectations.  We  also  recognized  that  one  year  is  a  pretty 
short  time  frame  in  which  to  work.  But  as  we  move  forward  into  a  faltering  economy  and  troubled 
world  order,  it's  important  to  remember  that  nothing  stays  the  same. 

And  the  willingness  of  many  of  our  respondents  to  speculate  just  one  year  out  stands  as  proof  of 
the  rapid  pace  of  change  that  still  pervades— and  often  directs  — our  society. 


Clayton  Christensen 

Professor  of  business  administration  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  (Cambridge,  Mass.), 
author  of  The  Innovator's  Dilemma 


WE  NEED  A  BETTER  WAY  TO  GROW 

technology  investments  over  the  long  term. 

It  used  to  be  that  venture  capi- 
talists  were  very  successful  at 
making  small  early-stage 
investments  in  companies. 
And  because  the  invest- 
ments  were  small,  these  com¬ 
panies  didn’t  have  to  get  really 
big,  really  fast  in  order  to  provide 
the  VCs  with  a  return  on  their  investments. 
That  is  important  because  93  percent  of  all 
startups  don’t  have  the  right  strategy  at  the 
outset.  They  try  what  they  think  is  going  to 
work.  It  doesn’t  work,  and  the  companies 
then  reorient  themselves — once,  twice  or 
three  times — until  they  finally  hit  on  some¬ 
thing  that  really  works.  This  is  the  process 
by  which  successful  new  companies  start. 

When  the  venture  capital  investment  was 
small,  VCs  could  allow  this  kind  of  iterative 
experimentation  for  every  company  to  find 
its  niche.  So  the  venture  capitalists  made 
these  bets  and  made  high  returns. 

But  then  funds  got  bigger  as  investors 
kept  tossing  massive  amounts  of  money  at 
venture  capitalists,  saying,  “Earn  those 
kinds  of  returns  for  me  too,  would  ya?”  The 
VCs  in  turn  had  to  shovel  out  hundreds  of 
millions,  then  billions,  of  dollars  into  the 
marketplace  in  order  to  provide  their  in¬ 
vestors  with  sufficient  returns.  So  some  of 


the  venture  funds  that  had  been  successful 
making  small  bets  ended  up  putting  out  $30 
million  or  $40  million  per  company  instead. 

When  you  put  that  much  money  into  a 
company,  it  needs  to  get  really  big,  really 
fast.  And  that  forces  the  company  to  place  a 
huge  bet  on  a  single  strategy,  because  the  big 
money  sitting  there  won’t  allow  it  to  try  var¬ 
ious  strategies  until  it  hits  upon  the  right 
one.  It  just  has  to  make  a  huge  bet,  and  93 
percent  of  the  bets  are  wrong,  historically. 
So  that’s  why  we’ve  had  such  a  spectacular 
crash  in  Internet  stock  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  stocks.  I  think  the  size  of  the  VC 
investments  is  actually  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  root  causes  of  those  kinds  of  failures. 


John  Seely  Brown 

Former  director  of  Xerox  PARC,  chief 
scientist  of  Xerox  (Xerox  is  headquartered 
in  Stamford,  Conn.) 


RIGHT  NOW  WHILE  OUR  LIVES  SWIRL 


in  uncertainty,  we  need  to  feel  confident  that 
our  technological  infra¬ 
structures  are  here  for  us 
when  we  need  them,  as 
we  need  them.  We  need 
security,  robustness  and 
predictability.  We  need 
technology  to  be  seamless 
with  the  ways  we  work,  learn 
and  interact  with  each  other.  Said  meta¬ 
phorically,  we  want  technology  to  disap¬ 
pear,  per  se,  from  our  consciousness.  The 
less  we  have  to  think  explicitly  about  tech¬ 
nology,  the  better  off  we  are. 


The  pace  of  technological  innovation 
may  slow  down  for  a  while  as  we  invent 
new  kinds  of  protocols  for  handling  flexi¬ 
ble  conversations  between  a  vast  and  con¬ 
tinuing  array  of  thin  clients  and  Web 
services.  We’ll  also  see  tremendous  im¬ 
provements  in  storage  capacity.  We  haven’t 
yet  focused  much  on  that,  but  it’s  going  to 
become  the  next  leverage  point  as  we  truly 
move  into  the  digital  age. 


Michael  Hammer 

President  of  Hammer  and  Co.  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  author  of  The  Agenda  and 
Reengineering  the  Corporation 

I  DON'T  CLAIM  TO  HAVE  THE  ANSWERS, 

but  I  do  think  that  the  technologies  we  get 
will  be  only  partly  driven 
by  what  we  need.  This  is 
simply  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  developing  them 
don’t  know  what  we 
need— often  we  don’t 
even  know  what  we  need — 
until  it’s  here.  After  all,  if  com¬ 
panies  really  understood  what  people 
needed,  market  research  would  be  a  science 
instead  of  an  exercise  in  mysticism. 

We  have  to  remember  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  a  brand-new  technology 
don’t  yet  know  what  it’s  for.  When  Edison 
invented  the  phonograph,  for  example,  he 
envisioned  it  as  something  that  could  be 
used  to  record  the  final  wishes  of  dying 
gentlemen.  When  Marconi  invented  the 
radio,  he  thought  it  would  act  as  a  wireless 
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JUST  BECAUSE  IT  DOESN'T  HAVE  A  C 
DOESN'T  MEAN  IT  SHOULDNffi«B£  PLUG 


CA  Wireless  Partnership 

NOKIA  •  EDS  •  KYOCERA  WIRELESS  •  SYMBOL  •  AETHER1 


MOTOROLA  •  PALM 


Capitalizing  on  opportunities  in  mobile  eBusiness  depends  on  successful 
integration  of  wireless  technology  with  existing  infrastructures.  That's  why  CA 
is  proud  to  be  partnering  with  wireless  market  leaders  and  global  professional 
service  providers  to  create  enterprises  without  boundaries.  CA's  security, 
infrastructure,  and  information  management  solutions  are  not  only  industry 
leaders,  they're  also  hardware  and  software  neutral.  So  future  wireless 
initiatives  will  be  limited  by  nothing  but  the  imagination. 


Computer  Associates 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS" 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


ca.com. 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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telegraph.  My  point  is  that  it’s  only  when 
people  start  to  live  with  a  technology  that 
they  see  how  it  can  transform  the  way  they 
operate,  and  it  becomes  indispensable. 

Christopher  Meyer 

Vice  president  and  director  of  the  Cap  Gemini 
Ernst  &  Young  Center  for  Business  Innovation 
(Cambridge,  Mass.) 

IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  APPROPRIATE 

technology  is  technology  people  can  sup- 
port  for  themselves.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  PalmPilot  is  a  lot  easier 
for  people  to  support  than 
Windows.  As  soon  as  tech¬ 
nology  requires  a  lot  of  help, 
it  rapidly  loses  utility— peo¬ 
ple  use  only  the  small  subset  of 
the  technology’s  functionality  that 
they  feel  comfortable  with. 

This  is  crucial  because  technology’s  use¬ 
fulness  will  expand  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  who  continue  to 
learn  how  to  use  it.  For  example,  we’re 
going  to  get  some  interesting  extensions  to 
mobile  technology  capabilities  this  year,  but 
they’ll  be  hard  to  use.  For  example,  if  you 


Neil  Howe 

Coauthor  (with  William  Strauss)  of  The  Fourth 
Turning  and  Millennial  Rising 

THE  1990s  ARE  A  BIT  LIKE  THE  1920s  OR 

1850s  when  we  had  a  lot  of  new  technology 
being  developed  in  a  highly 
diversified  niche  econ¬ 
omy,  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
new  ideas  being  com¬ 
petitively  created  with¬ 
out  a  clear  idea  of  how 
they  would  be  applied.  I 
think  that  describes  our  situa¬ 
tion  right  now.  We’re  agog  over  all  the  new 
capacities  we  have  in  biotech,  infotech,  nan- 
otech.  We’re  looking  at  all  the  things  we  can 
do,  but  we  don’t  have  a  clear  sense  of  what 
we  want  to  do  with  them.  These  periods  are 
typically  followed  by  decisive  mood  shifts, 
such  as  when  America  moved  from  the 
1920s  to  the  1930s. 

What  typically  happens  following  these 
shifts  is  that  we  enter  a  phase  in  which  one 
of  the  new  technologies  has  to  be  declared 
the  winner,  and  we  all  have  to  adapt  to  it  to 
solve  some  urgent  problems.  Which  means 
saying,  “We  need  to  go  with  this.  We’ve  got 
to  decide  on  one,  use  it  and 
make  it  work.”  We  can’t  just  sit 
there  admiring  the  potential. 
After  that  we  have  periods 
when  the  winning  technology 
becomes  the  new  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  And  then  the  final  era  is 
one  in  which  that  new  infra¬ 
structure  suddenly  seems  old, 
dysfunctional  and  repudiated. 

This  is  how  even  in  the 
absence  of  new  events  technol- 
try  to  use  your  mobile  phone  as  a  modem  ogy  periodically  gets  bent  to  a  new  pur- 

today,  it’s  usually  too  difficult  to  do,  and  it’s  pose.  A  new  generation  comes  along  and 

not  that  reliable.  The  various  devices  that  moves  the  technology  in  a  new  direction, 
give  you  mobile  connectivity  don’t  give  you  People  start  creating  products  that  feed  the 
much  in  the  way  of  usability.  demand.  This  is  going  to  have  enormous 


"If  companies  really  under¬ 
stood  WHAT  PEOPLE 
NEEDED,  market  research 
would  be  a  SCIENCE  instead 
of  an  exercise  in  mysticism." 

-Michael  Hammer,  president, 
Hammer  and  Co. 


long-term  implications,  and  I  don’t  think 
that  technology  companies  are  paying 
attention  to  these  long-term  shifts  and  the 
extent  to  which  unexpected  nonlinear 
changes  to  the  application  are  going  to  be  in 
demand.  I  think  these  changes  are  going  to 
transform  the  whole  character  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  the  computing  experience. 


Kevin  Werbach 

Editor,  Release  1.0  (New  York  City) 

WE  MUST  REMEMBER  THAT  SUCH 

issues  as  world  hunger,  disease,  poverty 
and  terrorism  are  bigger 
than  whether  you  can 
make  a  faster  PC.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  some  pioneers  in 


the  technology  indus¬ 
try  have  started  thinking 
about  how  they  can  take 
the  wealth  and  know-how 
they’ve  developed  and  pour  that  into 
attacking  such  societal  problems.  I  hope 
that  we  will  see  more  efforts  to  think  about 
how  technology  may  be  able  to  address 
market  failures  and  gaps  that  involve  truly 
important  issues. 

At  the  same  time,  many  challenges  remain 
in  the  world  of  technology  itself.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  technology  has  not  yet  delivered  on  the 
promise  of  helping  people  and  organizations 
collaborate  to  their  fullest  potential.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  lately  in 
the  field  of  knowledge  management  to  facil¬ 
itate  more  effectiveness  across  organiza¬ 
tional  boundaries.  So  we  may  see  some 
movement  in  the  next  year  where,  instead 
of  forcing  employees  to  load  information 
into  some  central  knowledge  base,  compa¬ 
nies  will  put  in  place  solutions  centered 
around  what  people  are  already  doing. 
They  will  look  at  how  employees  interact 
and  exchange  information,  and  how  they 
use  technology  to  abstract  up  into  more 
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AT  DOW  JONES  NEWSWIRES,  WE  NEEDED  TO 


IMMEDIATELY  AUTOMATE  AND  IMPROVE  OUR 


CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS.  SO  WE 


CHOSE  SALESFORCE. COM'S  ONLINE  CUSTOMER 


RELATIONSHIP  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTION 


IN  LESS  THAN  30  DAYS,  OUR  ORGANIZATION 


REDUCED  RESPONSE  TIMES  AND  DRAMATICALLY 


IMPROVED  SERVICE  QUALITY.  NO  SOFTWARE  OR 


HARDWARE  TO  BUY.  JUST  GREAT  CUSTOMER 


RELATIONSHIPS 


Kellie  Wilson,  Dow  Jones  Newswires 
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Online  CRM 

To  see  how  your  company  can  benefit 

go  to  www.salesforce.com  or  call  1-800 -NO  SOFTWARE. 
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structured  and  richer  processes.  I  call  this 
postmodern  knowledge  management. 


Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter 

Ernest  L.  Arbuckle  professor  of  business 
administration  at  Harvard  Business  School 
(Cambridge,  Mass.),  author  of  Evolve!: 
Succeeding  in  the  Digital  Culture  of  Tomorrow 
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TECHNOLOGY  MUST  BECOME  USER- 

friendly  and  recede  into  the  background, 
which  would  facilitate  informa- 
-■  jpqi  v  tion  gathering  and  commu- 
Ik  nication  and  help  people 
connect  when  they  need  to 
with  those  important  in  their 
lives.  Technology  should  not 
be  all-consuming.  It  is  a  tool, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  We  need  tech¬ 
nology  to  liberate  organizations  from  the 
bureaucracy  of  paper  files,  armies  of  clerks, 
telephone  tag  and  endless  forms  to  fill  out 
so  that  people  have  the  time  and  energy  to 
concentrate  on  the  human  element— doc¬ 
tors  healing  patients,  teachers  helping  chil¬ 
dren  learn,  consumers  getting  what  they 
need  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  govern¬ 
ments  hearing  the  voice  of  the  people. 


Bob  Metcalfe 

Inventor  of  Ethernet  and  founder  of  3Com  Corp., 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  IDG  (parent 
company  of  Darwin's  publisher,  CXO  Media) 


WE  NEED  BOTH  BETTER  TECHNICAL 


reliability  and  technology  that’s  easier  to 
use,  and  both  are  now  possible 
thanks  to  all  those  doublings 
in  Moore’s  Law  (which 
holds  that  semiconductor 
power  will  double  every  18 
months).  The  two  are  actu¬ 
ally  related— we  spend  too 
much  of  our  time  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  recover  from  technology  unre¬ 


liability.  Microsoft  Windows  is  the  epitome 
of  the  too  complicated  and  unreliable  soft¬ 
ware  of  the  PC  era. 

As  to  what  we’re  likely  to  get  in  the  next 
year,  I  think  we’ll  see  the  Internet  moving 
toward  video.  OK,  maybe  not  next  year 
exactly,  but  soon.  All  roads  eventually  lead 
to  the  HDTV  Internet— for  entertainment, 
commerce,  communication  and  education. 
Imagine,  for  example,  the  Internet  and 
HDTV  production  values,  not  in  schools  so 
much  as  instead  of  schools. 


PaulSaffo 

Director  of  Institute  for  the  Future  (Menlo 
Park,  Calif.) 

WE  NEED  A  BETTER  INTERFACE.  THIS 

stuff  is  just  too  darn  hard  to  use,  too  incon¬ 
venient,  and  it  fits  badly  in 
our  lives.  The  real  divide 
that  matters  is  the  bridge 
between  engineers  and 
real  people.  Engineers 
continue  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  clueless  about  how 
people  use  their  products  and 
remarkably  inflexible  about  designing  these 
things.  It’s  improving,  but  Windows  is  as 
badly  designed  as  anything  was  in  1980.  As 
I’ve  said  before,  there  are  only  two  high- 
growth  industries  on  the  planet  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  refer  to  their  customers  as  users,  and 
the  other  one  is  based  in  Colombia— and 
they’re  better  because  the  first  hit  is  free  and 
the  product  works  as  advertised. 

We  also  need  for  this  stuff  to  be  easier  to 
change.  Once  you  create  something,  tech¬ 
nology  is  remarkably  immutable.  The  dead 
hand  of  the  past  really  does  govern  us,  and 
you  see  it  with  standards  all  the  time.  For 
example,  we  use  a  standard  keyboard 
instead  of  the  alternative  Dvorak  keyboard, 
even  though  the  latter  is  more  efficient. 
When  the  keyboards  were  designed  at  the 


turn  of  the  century,  and  the  keys  were  pur¬ 
posely  put  in  the  wrong  place  to  make  it 
hard  to  type  (because  if  you  made  it  easy  to 
type  people  typed  too  fast  and  the  machine 
jammed),  who  would  have  imagined  they 
were  designing  something  that  would  be 
the  standard  interface  for  wireless  e-mail  on 
a  BlackBerry?  It’s  quite  insane. 

That  said,  I  expect  that  the  next  year 
will  be  one  of  waiting — a  bunch  of  folks 
will  be  telling  us  about  great  technologies 
waiting  in  the  wings,  but  if  anything,  we’re 
going  to  fall  back.  The  next  year  will  be  ret¬ 
rograde  in  terms  of  the  product  actually 
delivered.  The  only  exception  is  going  to 
be  wireless.  By  print  time,  we  will  already 
have  had  a  huge  wave  of  next-generation 
wireless.  Wireless  will  be  very  hot  and 
very  real.  But  the  rest  of  it  will  be  sort  of 
Waiting  for  Godot. 


Peter  Schwartz 

Cofounder  and  chairman  of  Global  Business 
Network  (Emeryville,  Calif.),  author  of  The  Art 
of  the  Long  View 


TWO  OF  THE  THINGS  I  THINK  WE  NEED 


are  in  different  domains.  One  is  telecommu¬ 
nications,  where  we  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  the 
ability  to  connect  high- 
bandwidth  networks  to 
individual  homes  and 
small  businesses.  It  costs 
approximately  $1,000  to 
$2,000  to  connect  an  individual 
home  to  a  fiber-optic  network.  Alternative 
technologies  like  DSL  and  cable  modems  are 
cheaper,  but  they  depend  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  cable  companies  and  the  local  tele- 


darwinmag.com  Check  out  some 

TECHNOLOGY  PROGNOSTICATIONS  from  the  next 
generation  at  www.daminmag.com/printlinks. 
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VERIO  Website  Hosting-  Full  Service  Shared  &  Dedicated  Hosting  Solutions 

www.verio.com  Ask  about  our  3  Month  Free  Offer  on  select  hosting  products! 

Rackspace  Managed  Hosting-Stability,  Great  Prices,  Fanatical  Support 

www.rackspace.com  FREE  Setup  when  you  move  to  Rackspace! 

Web  Hosting  Dedicated  Hosting  Virtual  Web  Hosting  Dedicated ... 

...  Web  A  full  range  of  web  hosting  solutions  web  Dedicated  Build  your  own  Dedicated 
Server  today  using  our  Services  Wizard.  Starting.  ... 

Description  Web  site  hosting,  virtual  servers,  Unix.  NT,  RaQ2  dedicated  servers  and  reseller  services 

Category  Computers  >  Internet  >  Web  Design  and  Development  >  Hosting  >  S 
www  superb.net/  -  26k  -  Cached  -  Similar  pages 

Windows  NT  Web  Hosting  -  Windows  NT  Web  Host 

...  This  paper  describes  the  methodology  and  results  of  performance  testing  on  the 

NT  Hosting  Compaq  ProLiant  85CR  dedicated  Windows  NT  Web  hosting  server  The  ... 

Description  Microsoft  registered  WPP,  that  offers  Windows  NT  Server  web  hosting 

^Category  Computers  >  Internet  >  Web  Design  and  Development  >  Hosting  >  N 
v.ntwebhoslina  com/  -  75k  •  Cached  -  Similar  pages 
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ban  Web  Hosting -711  Net 

M  Web  Hosting  can  provide  you  a  solution!  One  of  the  most  important  features 
"bout  hosting  with  711  Net  is  our  servers  are  dedicated  to  the  ... 
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Every  business  has  its  own  vocabulary.  Own  the  words 
that  are  essential  to  yours. 

More  than  50  million  times  a  day  Google  users 
search  the  web  for  products  like  yours.  And 
while  our  search  results  aren’t  for  sale,  the  ads 
around  them  are. 

Keyword  targeted  ads  on  Google  reach  only  those 
searching  for  the  terms  you  select,  so  they’re 
automatically  pre-qualified.  Which  explains  why  our 
clickthrough  rates  are  averaging  five  times  higher  than 
the  industry  standard. 


To  speak  with  an  advertising  representative,  call  (650)  930-3595 
or  email  us  at  adl  @google.com.  Or  just  visit  www.  google.com/adl 
and  use  our  Google  AdWords  system  and  a  credit  card  to  place  your 
buy  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Google’s  advertising  program.  It’s  simple. 

And  it  works. 


Search  That  Works™ 
www.google.com 


Outsourcing 
With  Attitude 

It  is  well  known  that  busi¬ 
ness  process  outsourcing 
(BPO)  packs  a  load  of  benefits 
including  lower  and  predictable 
costs. 

Unisys  makes  this  possible 
because  you  off-load  entire 
non-core  functions  to  our  com¬ 
pany,  whose  core  competency 
is  performing  those  very  func¬ 
tions.  Then,  your  company 
can  focus  on  its  own  core 
business. 

Whether  it’s  accounting, 
human  resources  or  other  criti¬ 
cal  functions,  your  service 
needs  are  secure  and  are  han¬ 
dled  by  a  team  of  experienced 
Unisys  professionals. 

Some  of  our  clients  use  BPO 
to  transform  from  manual  to  e- 
business-enabled  processing. 

Hae  Han,  VP  of  Global 
Outsourcing  at  Unisys  explains, 
“Outsourcing  is  absolutely  cen¬ 
tral  to  Unisys’  corporate  strate¬ 
gy.  Our  in-depth  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  many  vertical 
markets  set  us  apart,  allowing 
us  to  deliver  that  extra  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  to  our  clients.” 

To  learn  more  about  what 
outsourcing  from  Unisys  can 
do  for  your  enterprise,  visit 
www.aheadforebusiness.com 


UNISYS! 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 
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phone  companies  for  implementation,  and 
that  simply  hasn’t  been  happening. 

What  we  need  is  a  last-mile  solution  that 
does  not  depend  on  local  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  Whether  we’re  going  to  get  this 
solution  is  another  story.  People  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  address  the  problem,  but  I 
don’t  think  they’ll  succeed  in  the  next  year. 

Second,  we  need  to  produce  electricity 
and  run  our  automobiles  far  more  cleanly 
than  we  currently  do.  Given  the  concerns 
about  climate  change  and  air  pollution  and 
the  fact  that  people  don’t  really  want  to  cut 
their  consumption,  we  need  energy  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  we  are  seeing  sudden  interest 
in  lots  of  new  ones.  During  the  next  year,  a 
fairly  large  number  of  new  energy  technolo¬ 
gies  will  be  announced,  and  one  or  two  will 
actually  come  to  market.  The  technologies — 
the  most  significant  of  which  is  fuel  cells — 
represent  a  sea  change  in  how  energy  is 
produced.  Electricity  will  be  produced  ever 
closer  to  the  end  user,  and  before  long  you 
will  have  a  fuel  cell  in  the  basement  making 
electricity,  just  like  you  make  heat  today. 

JohnSculley 

Former  president  and  CEO  of  both  PepsiCo 
and  Apple  Computer;  partner,  Signature  21 
(New  York  City) 

FIRST,  WE  NEED  A  COMMON  WAY 

for  everybody  to  communicate  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge.  I 
think  that’ll  happen  with 
XML  and  Web  services 
— and  that  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  technology 
f  priorities  over  at  least  the 
next  decade,  if  not  the  next 
two  decades.  It  could  be  as 
important  as  personal  computers  have  been 
during  the  last  20  years. 

What  won’t  happen  within  the  next 
year  are  all  of  the  business  policies  and 
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“We  need  a  BETTER 
INTERFACE.  This  stuff 
is  just  too  darn  hard  to 
use,  too  inconvenient, 

and  IT  FITS  BADLY  IN 
OUR  LIVES." 

-Paul  Saffo,  director  of  Institute  for  the  Future 


standards  within  industries  that  need  to  be 
resolved  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  both  of 
those  areas.  Policies  and  standards  are 
much  harder  to  implement  than  technol¬ 
ogy  is,  and  those  will  take  a  number  of 
years  to  accomplish. 

Don  Peppers  and 
Martha  Rogers 

Founders  of  Peppers  and  Rogers  Group 
(Norwalk,  Conn.) 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  NEEDS  MOST  ARE 

technology  devices  that  connect  to  others 
without  the  need  for  an  IT 
maintenance  crew  and 
strike  team.  But  what 
*  we’re  likely  to  get  is 
_ _J  complication  and  more 
IT  complexity. 

On  a  grander,  more  hu¬ 
mane  scale,  what  the  world 
needs  most  is  technology  that  will  bring 
basic  medical  and  health  benefits  to  masses 
of  people,  inexpensively.  Yet  what  we’re 
likely  to  get  is  more  sophisticated  and  ex¬ 
pensive  devices  for  detecting  problems  and 
alleviating  them  for  those  people  who 
either  by  themselves  or  through  their  insur¬ 
ance  organization  can  afford  to  pay  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  episode. 

Last,  we  think  that  we  need  a  manned 
trip  to  Mars,  privately  financed  and  cost- 
efficient.  But  we’ll  lay  odds  that  what  we’re 
likely  to  get  is  more  top-heavy,  bureaucratic 
government  programs.  PI 

Send  your  comments  about  the  future  of  technology  to 
letters@darwinmag.com.  Meg  Mitchell  Moore  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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How  do  we  take  your  current 
communications  capabilities  even  further? 


can  help  you  generate  new  revenue  with  our  knowledge  of  technology 
and  scalable  solutions  that  maximize  what  you  already  have.  In  fact,  9 
out  of  10  of  the  world’s  largest  telecommunications  companies  rely  on 
Unisys  to  grow  and  manage  their  business.  There’s  no  one  better  suited 
to  help  you  evolve  to  wireless  broadband,  multimedia  messaging  and 
other  next-generation  solutions.  With  Unisys,  getting  to  the  leading  edge 


We  have  a 


Interview:  Architect  Frank  Gehry 


World-renowned  architect  Frank  Gehry  talks  to  Darwin 


about  how  this  nontechnologist  uses  computers  to 


Frank  0.  Gehry  has  made  his  mark  around  the 

world  with  fantastically  sculptured  buildings 
like  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao,  Spain, 
and  the  experience  music  project  in  Seattle. 
Often  beginning  as  sketches  on  scraps  of 
paper,  his  cascading  metal  forms  and  undulat¬ 
ing  walls  have  become  part  of  what  makes  these 
buildings  uniquely  Gehry 's.  In  fact,  one  of  his  lat¬ 
est  designs  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland— the  Peter  B.  Lewis  Building  — boasts 
only  four  flat  walls  within  its  massive  and  monu¬ 
mental  structure. 


While  Gehry's  buildings  often  begin  as  simple 
drawings,  it  is  technology  that  makes  his  final 
designs  possible.  Gehry's  company,  Frank  0. 
Gehry  and  Associates  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
has  pioneered  the  use  of  CATIA  (computer-aided 
three-dimensional  interactive  application)  — an 
engineering  application  originally  used  to  design 
airplanes  (see  Page  70).  The  software  plots 
Gehry's  designs  on  a  geometric  grid  so  that  plas¬ 
terers,  metal  fabricators  and  stonecutters  have 
exact  dimensions  for  their  free-form  work. 

Darwin  Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  recently 
talked  to  Gehry  about  technology,  design  and  what 
CEOs  can  learn  from  a  man  who  builds  buildings. 
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▲  Frederick  R.  Weisman  Art  Museum  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Minneapolis  1993 

◄  Peter  B.  Lewis  Building,  Weatherhead  School  of  Management, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  1997-2002 

▼  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao  Bilbao,  Spain  1991-1997 
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DARWIN:  Has  technology  affected  how 
you  approach  design? 

GEHRY:  I  don’t  know  how  to  use  a  com¬ 
puter.  I  don’t  do  anything  with  it  personally. 
I  don’t  even  turn  it  on.  The  computer  is  used 
for  producing  the  economic  and  technical 
controls  of  the  project.  It’s  very  efficient  for 
that,  and  there’s  a  lot  of  new  possibilities  for 
architecture  that  come  out  through  the  use  of 
the  computer.  We’re  exploring  a  lot  of  them, 
and  I  think  we’re  way  out  on  the  front  of  that 
curve.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  explain  the  tech¬ 
nology  behind  it,  I  can’t. 

But  it  must  at  least  affect  the  process 
of  design  for  you.... 

I  don’t  use  it  as  a  design  tool.  I  use  it  as  a 
confirmation  tool  to  confirm  areas,  materi¬ 
als,  volumes,  and  I  confirm  those  issues  as 
I  design,  as  I  do  model  after  model.  Then 
slowly  we  create  a  ballpark  [estimate] 
because  that’s  what  drives  the  project.  It’s 
our  way  of  designing  with  cost  control 
included  by  using  the  computer.  We  don’t 
use  it  for  presentation  drawings;  the  only 
thing  we  present  to  clients  are  [miniature] 
models.  In  the  end  the  computer  aids  the 
construction  drawings. 

In  some  cases  we  go  from  our  computer 
program  to  a  [fabricating]  program  that  drives 
the  tools  that  makes  the  parts  of  the  building. 

How  will  the  future  of  architecture  be 
affected  by  technology? 

You  can  see  that  over  time  paper  will  be 
eliminated. 


Can  you  describe  some  of  the 
different  types  of  models  that  are 
produced  in  the  design  process? 

Many  of  them  are  made  for  personal  explo¬ 
ration.  They’re  notations.  Just  like  if  you 
were  to  look  at  a  writer’s  raw  manuscript, 
it  would  be  illegible.  It’s  the  same  here.  The 
models  look  like  crumpled  paper  and 
wooden  blocks,  but  those  are  ways  that  I 
know  to  simulate  my  drawings  in  3'D.  Peo¬ 
ple  often  misread  them  and  say  that  I  design 
buildings  by  crumpling  paper.  But  that’s  a 
kind  of  illiteracy. 

Is  it  hard  to  force  yourself  to  keep 
exploring  as  you  find  aspects  of  the 
design  that  you  like? 

No.  I  never  fall  in  love  till  it’s  all  over.  I  can’t  do 
that.  I’m  always  pushing  at  it  and  never  satis¬ 
fied,  and  I  always  think  it’s  going  to  get  better. 

Where  do  you  find  inspiration  for  the 
ideas  behind  your  designs? 

Well  I’m  72  years  old,  so  I  guess  I’m  inspired 
by  everything  I’ve  seen  since  I  was  bom  and 
probably  a  few  things  I  saw  before  that.  I  have 
a  pretty  good  visual  memory,  so  I  gather  stuff 
unconsciously,  intuitively.  I  look  at  paintings. 
I  look  at  sculpture.  I  read  books.  Sometimes 
I’m  inspired  by  James  Joyce  or  Proust.  Some¬ 
times  I’ll  go  see  a  painting  and  get  all  excited 
about  that.  I  always  tell  my  students  to  go  to 
a  museum  if  they  ever  get  stuck  and  look  at  a 
painting  for  an  hour — things’ll  happen. 

It’s  a  magic  trick,  I  think.  I  can’t  explain 
it.  I  think  it’s  the  same  as  science,  business 


or  anything  else.  You  aggregate  experiences 
and  images  and  then  they  become  part  of 
your  library.  And  then  you  are  given  a 
problem,  and  to  solve  it,  you  must  bring 
those  experiences  to  bear. 

How  does  the  building's  function— for 
example,  the  management  school  at 
Case  Western  or  the  high-tech  research 
facility  at  MIT— influence  the  design? 

We  start  out  with  an  analysis  of  the  site  and 
the  buildings  around  it,  and  we  try  to 
understand  the  history  of  the  area  and  what 
the  future  plans  for  the  site  are. 

The  cultural  aspect  is  also  interesting.  At 
Case,  the  needs  weren’t  as  complex  as  the 
one  at  MIT.  At  MIT,  we  had  seven  con¬ 
stituent  groups  that  we  were  making  a  home 
for,  and  they  all  had  different  ideas  about 
who  they  were.  Some  of  them  thought  they 
were  better  than  others  and  that  they  should 
be  higher  and  bigger  or  whatever.  The  cul¬ 
ture  is  very  important  to  understand  because 
that  can  make  a  difference  in  the  architec¬ 
ture.  If  it’s  a  culture  about  togetherness  or 
separateness,  those  are  two  different  direc¬ 
tions  to  go  in.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  being 
one-on-one  with  the  people  so  that  we  end 
up  with  a  building  that  they  like,  embrace 
and  consider  theirs.  There’s  a  lot  in  the 
process  that  invests  ownership  in  the  users. 

What  do  you  think  corporate 
managers  can  learn  from  the  way 
designers  approach  their  projects? 

Or  vice  versa.  You  have  creative  business- 
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At  Case  Western,  Gehry  blended  the  campus's  traditional  brick  style  with 
dramatic  metal  cascades. 
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Interview:  Architect  Frank  Gehry 


people,  and  they  explore  their  business  like 
I  explore  my  work.  I  met  with  Francis 
Crick  [cowinner  of  the  1962  Nobel  prize  for 
discovering  the  molecular  structure  of 
DNA],  who  said  he  needed  somebody 
beside  him  that  would  be  talking  and  ban' 
tering  and  criticizing  as  he  worked.  I  think 
people  develop  methods  of  allowing  ere- 
ative  thought  to  go  forward;  what  Crick  is 
saying  is  that  he  might  overexpand  if  he 
didn’t  have  somebody  there  saying,  “No, 


the  years,  and  I  think  that’s  why  he  wanted  me 
to  do  the  building.  He  has  always  been  fasci- 
nated  with  my  process.  Over  the  past  15  years, 
he  has  hung  around  and  watched  me.  Since 
we  never  built  anything  together,  I  realized  he 
was  really  fascinated  by  the  process  and  that 
he  must  be  learning  something  from  it,  or  why 
else  would  he  do  it?  I  think  he  saw  this  build- 
ing  as  an  opportunity  to  put  into  action  a  col¬ 
laboration  between  business  guys  and  my 
kind  of  thinking  to  see  where  it  went. 


I  hope  that  it  inspires  them.  That’s  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  works,  we’ll  be  very  happy. 

You've  talked  quite  a  bit  about  the 
importance  of  vocabulary  in  design.  How 
does  that  concept  apply  to  a  CEO  and 
the  way  he  leads  his  company? 

Well,  if  you  write  your  name  it  looks  different 
than  when  I  write  your  name.  That’s  your  sig¬ 
nature,  and  it’s  your  signature  in  more  ways 
than  one.  They  have  handwriting  people  that 


GEHRY'S  NONLINEAR  PROCESS:  Creating  the  Weatherhead  School  of  Management  at  Case  Western  1)  Gehry's  sketch 
2)  Cardboard  and  paper  model  3)  A  more  refined  3-D  model  4)  and  5)  Gehry's  experts  plot  his  design  using  CATIA  (computer-aided  three- 
dimensional  interactive  application),  a  high-tech  software  tool  6)  The  nearly  complete  Weatherhead  building 


wait  a  minute,  you’ve  got  to  hold  back 
here.”  So  that’s  a  kind  of  built-in  governor 
that  allows  him  to  be  freer  than  he  would 
be  if  someone  else  wasn’t  there. 

Were  you  surprised  that  the  faculty  at 
Case  made  such  a  strong  connection 
between  the  process  of  design  and 
the  tasks  of  corporate  management? 

Well  it  was  something  that  Peter  Lewis  [chair¬ 
man  of  Ohio-based  Progressive  Insurance 
Corp.]  and  I  have  talked  about  endlessly  over 


I  can  tell  you  that  it’s  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  education.  I  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  go  to  school  in  this  building  are  going 
to  say,  “Wow!  What  the  hell  is  that?  There’s 
got  to  be  a  reason  for  it.”  This  is  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  says  something  about  the  leaders  of 
the  school  that  the  students  have  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to.  They  have  to  say,  “These  guys  are 
thinking  something  different  from  the  normal 
business-school  fare;  they’re  trying  to  say 
something  here;  and  they’re  trying  to  make  us 
look  at  things  differently,  to  think  differently.” 


make  up  all  kinds  of  wonderful  stories  about 
who  you  are  by  studying  [your  signature] .  In 
fact,  when  I  was  a  kid,  one  of  them  read  mine 
and  said  I  was  going  to  be  a  famous  architect. 
I  was  u  years  old.  I  didn’t  even  know  what  an 
architect  was  then,  and  I  forgot  about  it  until  I 
found  a  note  about  it  in  my  mother’s  files. 

So  every  person  has  a  persona.  They 
might  go  to  the  same  store  and  buy  Brooks 
Brothers  but  it  looks  different  on  them.  That 
is  something  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
explore  in  architecture.  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
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Interview:  Architect  Frank  Gehry 


anybody  other  than  myself,  and  I  knew  that 
if  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  tried  to  be 
somebody  else,  I  would  fail.  The  real  posi¬ 
tive  human  thing  to  do  for  the  world  is  to  do 
your  best  and  be  yourself,  and  the  trick  is 
finding  that  self  without  editing  it. 

People  edit  it  because  they  get  into  social 
relationships  in  business,  and  there  are  certain 
proprieties  that  have  to  be  followed  and  those 
proprieties  sometimes  truncate  the  feelings 
and  creative  efforts  of  people.  In  the  corporate 
world,  you  have  to  dress  a  certain  way,  you 
have  to  act  a  ceitain  way,  and  you  have  to  talk 


never  fall  in  love  till  it's  all  over. 

I'm  always  pushing  at  it 

and  never  satisfied." 

a  certain  way,  and  people  start  mimicking 
their  bosses.  And  sometimes  they  get  pro¬ 
moted  for  it.  But  how  do  you  have  the  respect 
and  the  coherence  you  need  in  business  and 
still  nurture  individuality?  A  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  people  when  let  alone  rise  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  heights  of  invention  and  creation.  How 
do  you  not  stop  that?  It  happens  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  as  well  as  in  colleges.  There  are 
social  constructs  that  tend  to  cut  creativity 
and  individuality  off.  So  a  CEO  of  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  who  wants  creativity  in  his  company  has 
to  let  the  guys  go  out  in  the  garage  like  Bill 
Gates  and  Paul  Allen  and  tinker. 

Are  all  those  people  who  try  to  emu¬ 
late  GE's  Jack  Welch  and  his  man¬ 
agement  style  on  the  wrong  track? 

Not  everybody  is,  but  there  is  that  percent¬ 
age  of  people  who  would  soar  if  they  were 
nurtured.  I  think  if  there  were  more  of  that, 
there  would  be  more  good  architects  and 
CEOs  in  the  world.  The  reason  I’m  so  con¬ 
vinced  is  that  I’ve  taught  fourth  grade  and 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  CEOS  MANAGED  MORE  LIKE  DESIGNERS 
THAN  DECISION  MAKERS? 


One  of  the  unexpected  byproducts  of  Architect  Frank  Gehry 's  work  on  the  Peter  B. 
Lewis  Building  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University's  School  of  Management  in  Cleve¬ 
land  was  the  inspiration  for  a  workshop  event  to  be  hosted  at  the  school  when  it 
opens  in  summer  2002.  The  workshop,  Managing  as  Design:  Creating  Vocabulary  for 
Management  Education  and  Research,  will  explore  the  process  of  giving  form  to  an 
idea,  which  is  a  capability  that  both  designers  and  top  corporate  leaders  need 
to  have  in  common.  "We're  going  to  take  the  power  of  design  thinking  and  Gehry's 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  use  it  as  a  stimulus  to  rethink  what  management 
could  be  if  they  thought  of  themselves  more  as  designers  rather  than  decision  mak¬ 
ers,"  says  Dick  Boland,  professor  of  information  systems  at  the  Weatherhead  School 
of  Management. 

Boland  was  particularly  struck  by  the  way  that  Gehry  treated  the  building  models 
as  the  design  was  being  refined.  Instead  of  starting  with  a  single  design  and  gradu¬ 
ally  refining  it,  Gehry  and  his  team  put  what  Boland  recalls  as  hundreds  of  designs 
before  the  school's  administrative  staff.  The  staff  would  give  feedback,  and  more 
often  than  not  the  designs  would  be  thrown  out— much  to  the  frustration  of  the 
staff.  "We  believed  in  those  initial  models  much  more  than  the  designers  did," 
Boland  recalls. 

At  one  point  the  school  had  to  cut  the  amount  of  land  available  for  the  building, 
and  the  design  team  and  school  faculty  had  to  figure  out  how  to  take  5,000  square 
feet  out  of  the  building's  design.  They  spent  two  days  huddled  over  the  plans,  going 
through  each  level  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  squeeze  all  the  functional  spaces 
into  the  newly  shrunk  building.  "It  gave  me  a  headache  trying  to  work  it  all  out," 
says  Boland.  At  the  end,  when  they  had  finally  come  up  with  a  workable  design, 
Gehry's  folks  picked  up  the  new  designs,  ripped  them  up  and  threw  them  into  the 
trash.  Boland  was  horrified,  but  as  far  as  Gehry's  folks  were  concerned  they  had 
accomplished  their  goal,  which  was  to  show  it  could  be  done. 

What  Boland  gradually  came  to  understand  was  that  for  Gehry's  team,  each 
model  was  just  one  step  in  the  learning  process  rather  than  a  solution.  -D.D. 


sixth  grade  in  the  past  just  to  see  what  the 
kids  are  like.  In  the  fourth  grade,  students 
are  wide  open.  But  by  the  time  those  same 
kids  get  to  sixth  grade,  they’re  toeing  the 
line.  Once  that  happens,  how  do  you  crack 
’em  open  again?  I  think  it’s  something  we 
should  be  more  conscious  of. 

Do  you  think  about  that  in  the  way 
that  you  lead  your  company? 

Yes.  I  let  people  rise  up  as  best  I  can.  We 
watch  out  for  people.  Some  of  them  are 
now  taking  front  and  center.  It’s  hard  to  do, 
but  I’m  very  conscious  of  it. 


darwinmag.com  To  view  some  of  Frank 

Gehry's  structures,  visit  www.cio.com/printHnks. 

You  must  also  get  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
just  trying  to  design  like  Frank  Gehry. 

Yeah,  and  I  slap  their  little  wrists  and  tell 
them  it’s  no  good.  They’re  missing  the 
point.  Because  that  was  Frank  Gehry  yester¬ 
day— not  today.  PT| 


Is  there  someone  whose  management  style  interests  you? 
Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  wants  to  know.  Contact  her  at 
dduffy@darwinmag.  com. 
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Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 
now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program5',  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 


cIhe 

cjeadiiufHotels 

oftheWorld 

www.lhw.com  1-800-223-6800 


£ 


Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


Cards 


'For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  Sc  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  8c  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 
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IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


by  Todd  Datz 


The  2001  High-Tech  Gift  Guide 

UNDER  THE  TREE  It's  holiday  time  once  again,  that  time  of  year  when  one's  mind  goes  blank 
trying  to  come  up  with  decent  gift  ideas  for  family,  friends  and  workmates.  To  fill  the  void,  we  offer 
Darwin's  annual  gift  guide— three  pages'  worth  of  products  that  will  be  sure  to  please  (especially  if 
you  supply  the  batteries).  After  all,  what  child  wouldn't  be  warmed  by  the  playful  yips  of  a  robotic 
puppy  under  the  tree?  -Christopher  Lindquist 


Jukebox  Hero 


Imagine  your  entire  CD  collection  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  That's  what  Creative 
Lab's  updated  Nomad  Jukebox  20GB 
MP3  player  offers  in  a  system  the  size  of 
a  standard  portable  CD  player.  The  newest 
model  offers  all  the  same  features  of  the 
old,  including  easy-to-navigate  menus  and 
a  line-in  jack  so  you  can  record  directly 
from  microphones,  tape  decks  or  other 
sources.  You  just  connect  the  deck's  cord 
to  the  line-in  jack,  as  you  would  a  stan¬ 
dard  stereo  component,  and  use  the  built- 
in  equalizer  to  tweak  tones  to  your  liking. 
Plus,  you  get  software  that  lets  you  con¬ 
vert  your  CDs  to  MP3  and  Windows  Media 
digital  formats  as  well  as  create  personal 


playlists  of  your  favorite  tunes.  And  the 
included  rechargeable  batteries  will  give 
you  three  to  four  hours  of  play  time 
between  charges.  Best  of  all,  it  more  than 
triples  the  storage  of  Creative  Lab’s  previ¬ 
ous  models,  giving  you  20GB  of  space  to 
hold  your  music  — enough  room  for  about 
500  CDs.  Want  to  make  it  even  more  fun? 

Then  add  the  Cambridge  Soundworks 
PlayDock  PD  200,  a  compact  and  rugged 
speaker  system  that  attaches  directly  to 
your  Jukebox.  The  PlayDock  includes  a 
rechargeable  battery  that  provides  up  to 
10  hours  of  music  on  the  road. 

PRICE  Nomad  Jukebox,  $399,  www.creative.com ; 
PlayDock,  $200,  www.cambridgesoundworks.com 


ltfs  a  Phone!  It's  a  PDA!  Itfs  the  1300! 

Technology  was  supposed  to  set  us  free.  Instead,  it's  made  many  of  us  walk  around  wearing  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  to  Batman's  utility  belt,  with  cell  phones,  pagers  and  PDAs  all  hanging  off  their  little  clips. 
Samsung's  new  SPH-1300  mobile  phone  can  help  clear  some  of  that  waistline  clutter.  The  1300 
combines  a  full-featured  Palm  OS-based  PDA  with  a  phone  in  a  package  somewhat  smaller  than  your 
average  PDA  and  a  bit  wider  than  a  standard  cell  phone.  The  unit's  color  display  lets  you  access  PDA 
applications  such  as  the  address  book  or  calendar,  plus  it  doubles  as  a  touch  screen  keypad  for  dial¬ 
ing  and  other  phone  functions.  Buy  an  optional  service  plan  and  you  can  also  access  the  Internet  and 
send  and  receive  e-mail.  With  that  kind  of  functionality,  maybe  you  won't  need  to  lug  around  your 
laptop  as  often.  PRICE  $500,  www.samsung.com 
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Here's  the  Skinny 

AG  Neovo  isn't  the  best-known  name  in  flat-panel 
monitors,  but  it's  one  worth  noting.  Unlike  most 
such  displays,  the  Neovo  models  feature  easy-to- 
clean  glass  plates  that  protect  the  delicate  viewing 
surface  from  scratches,  dings  and  even  toddler-size 
peanut  butter  fingerprints.  Plus,  the  monitors  look 
good  enough  to  sit  comfortably  on  the  antique  desk 
in  your  office  or  on  your  living  room  table.  The  com¬ 
pany's  latest  model,  the  X-174,  offers  a  17.4-inch 


(diagonal)  display  and  features  both  computer 
connections  and  standard  video  inputs  (so  that  you 
can  attach  a  video  camera  or  DVD  player).  If  that's 
more  screen  than  you  need,  for  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  less  you  can  pick  up  the  company's  15-inch 
M-15V  model.  It's  smaller  and  a  bit  less  strikingly 
designed  than  its  big  brother,  but  it  adds  integrated 
speakers.  PRICE  X-174,  $1,150;  M-15V,  $579; 
www.  neovo.  com 


Pocket  Power 

If  you  haven't  thrown  away  that 
paper-based  day  planner,  what 
are  you  waiting  for?  Keep  all 
your  business  and  personal  data 
in  your  pocket  with  Hewlett- 
Packard's  Jornada  560,  its 
latest  line  of  color  PDAs.  Plus,  it 
can  play  videos,  music,  games 
and  more.  Let's  see  your  leather- 
bound  three-ring  binder  do  that. 
The  palm-size  systems  have 
32MB  or  64MB  of  memory  and 
run  Microsoft's  Pocket  PC  2002 
operating  system,  which 
includes  a  variety  of  applications, 
such  as  e-mail,  word  processing 
and  Web  browser.  PRICE  $599  to 
$649,  www.hp.com/jornada 


Robowoof 

Sony's  Aibo  robotic  dog  has  been  a  popular  toy  for  well-heeled  gadget  freaks  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  1999.  (The  original  3,000  units  sold  out  in  Japan  in  20  minutes,  and  the  first  2,000 
U  S.  models  sold  in  only  four  days  — even  at  $2,500  apiece.)  Now  the  electronics  maker  has 
released  a  third  generation,  the  ERS-311  and  ERS-312,  affectionately  dubbed  Latte  and 
Macaron.  The  pups  have  shed  some  of  their  predecessors'  high-tech,  metallic  look  in  favor  of 
muted  tan  and  gray  shades  with  cute  round  faces.  The  pooches  accept  voice  commands  (75 
of  them),  show  emotions  such  as  joy  and  anger,  and  can  even  talk  and  play  games  with  other 
Aibo  pups.  You  can  also  choose  from  a  pair  of  software  programs:  One  provides  a  completely 
mature  canine,  while  the  other  makes  you  care  for  and  train  the  pooch  from  puppy  to  adult¬ 
hood.  PRICE  $850,  www.aibo.com 


Good  Timing 

There's  nothing  quite  like  a  watch  milled  from 
a  solid  gold  bar,  so  waterproof  that  a  blue 
whale  could  use  one,  and  accurate  to  within  a 
heartbeat  in  a  millennium.  Too  bad  most 
watches  that  fit  that  description  are  so  darned 
boring  to  look  at.  And  pricey.  Enter  Seiko 
with  a  line  of  exotic  new  watches,  which 
won't  break  the  bank  and  let  you  tell  time 
with  some  style.  The  Spoon  line  of 
chronometers  ranges  from  less  than  $100  to 
$250  and  includes  a  wide  range  of  styles  and 
features.  The  lanky  Secret  Agent  Man 
model,  for  instance,  lets  you  store  as  many  as 
100  e-mail  addresses,  phone  numbers  or 
other  short  memos,  plus  it  offers  a  calendar, 
stopwatch,  alarm,  horizontal  or  vertical  dis¬ 
play,  and  more.  PRICE  Secret  Agent  Man, 
$215,  www.  virtualspoon.  com 
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Little  Big  Cam 

Just  because  a  digital  camera  is  tiny  doesn't  mean  it  has  to  be  short  on  features.  Take  the 
Olympus  D-40  Zoom,  for  instance.  Not  much  bigger  than  a  deck  of  playing  cards,  the  D-40 
offers  4  megapixels  of  resolution  (it  captures  enough  detail  to  produce  eye-pleasing  8-by-1  Cl¬ 
inch— or  even  bigger— prints).  A  2.8x  zoom  lens  lets  your  pictures  get  closer  to  the  action 
while  you  stay  put.  The  camera's  enhanced  color  management  feature  helps  images  show 
their  true  colors  by  automatically  adjusting  hues  depending  on  shooting  mode.  (Portrait 
mode,  for  instance,  attempts  to  replicate  accurate  skin  tones,  while  Landscape  makes  sure 
skies  are  blue  and  trees  stay  green.)  Seasoned  photo  buffs  can  even  save  custom  settings 
for  features  such  as  shutter  speed.  Once  you've  taken  your  shots,  simply  connect  the  cam¬ 
era  to  a  USB  port  on  your  computer,  and  download  the  images  for  all  to  see. 

PRICE  $799,  www.olympus.com 


The  Death  of 
Dry  Meat 

Achieving  the  right  temperature  is  the 
secret  to  cooking  a  perfect  roast,  but 
cheap  meat  thermometers  are  notoriously 
inaccurate.  And  they  can  be  tough  to  see, 
forcing  you  either  to  peer  through  the 
layer  of  grease  on  the  oven  window  or 
open  the  door  and  let  out  some  of  the 
precious  heat  Polder's  Timer/Ther¬ 
mometer  solves  all  those  problems. 
Simply  insert  the  probe  into  the  meat  and 
run  the  wire  outside  the  oven  door  to  the 
digital  display  unit,  which  conveniently 
attaches  to  the  door.  Set  your  desired 
temperature,  and  when  the  meat  is  done, 
the  thermometer  sounds  an  alarm  to  let 
you  know.  You  can  even  store  your 
favorite  settings  in  the  unit's  memory. 

This  thermometer  will  have  you  waving 
good-bye  to  the  charred  lump  of  baseball 
glove  you've  been  passing  off  as  crown 
roast.  PRICE  $27,  www.polder.com 


DIGITAL  CAMERA 

D-40ZOOM 


Viral  Antibodies 

Image  5.0  lets  you  create  a 
picture-perfect  backup  of 
your  entire  drive,  letting  you 
recover  all  your  data  from 
even  the  nastiest  attack  or 
hard-disk  crash.  PRICE 
ZoneAlarm  Pro  3.0,  for 
pricing  information,  visit 
www.zonelabs.com ;  Norton 
AntiVirus  2002,  $49.95, 
www.  Symantec,  com ; 
PowerQuest  Drive 
Image  5.0,  $69.95, 
www.powerquest.  com 


Laptop  Defender 

That  padded  pack  may  keep  your  laptop  safe 
from  drops  and  dings,  but  it  won’t  do  much 
good  if  someone  walks  off  with  the  entire 
bag.  Victorinox,  the  company  best  known  as 
the  purveyor  of  the  original  Swiss  Army  Knife, 
not  only  offers  solid  cushioning  in  its  com¬ 
puter  bags,  but  they  come  complete  with  a 
$1,500  theft  insurance  plan.  Victorinox  offers 
a  variety  of  models,  from  the  hip-hugging 
WebMessenger  bike  messenger-style  bag  to 
the  more  executive-class  WebManager  black 
leather  briefcase.  No  matter  whom  you're 
buying  for,  you're  likely  to  find  a  style  that 
suits.  PRICE  WebMessenger  bag,  $185; 
WebManager  bag,  $345;  www.swissarmy.com 


Protecting  your  PC  is 
becoming  harder  every  day. 
Virus  writers  get  more  devi¬ 
ous.  And  always-on  connec¬ 
tions  such  as  cable  modems 
and  DSL  provide  24/7 
access  for  hackers.  But  this 
trio  of  software  products 
can  help.  Zone  Labs' 
ZoneAlarm  Pro  3.0  blocks 
hackers  from  entering  your 
system,  keeps  malicious 
programs  from  sending  data 
out  of  your  computer  and 


quarantines  suspicious 
e-mail  attachments  before 
they  can  do  any  harm. 
Symantec's  Norton 
AntiVirus  2002  scans  both 
incoming  and  outgoing 
e-mail  for  viruses,  removes 
any  viruses  already  on  your 
system  and  downloads 
updates  automatically  so 
you  always  have  the  latest 
protection.  Finally,  if  things 
still  manage  to  go  wrong, 
PowerQuest's  Drive 
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THE  TENTH  ANNUAL 


Enterprise  Value 
Retreat  &  Awards 
Ceremony  2002 

JANUARY  27-30,  2002  ■  LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT  ■  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Join  Us  as  We 
Discuss  How  to: 

Restructure  the  Global 
Value  Chain 

Realign  Outsourcing  Decisions 

Manage  Costs  and  Build  New 
Revenue  Generators 

Maintain  Your  Market  Position 


PLUS 

■  When  to  invest  or  play  it  safe? 

■  Effective  channels  for  service  delivery 

■  Future  human-computer  relationships 

■  Business  Continuance  Strategies 

FEATURED  SPEAKERS 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 
Harvard  Business  School 

JARON  LANIER 

Lead  Scientist 
National  Tele-immersion  Initiative 
and  Chief  Scientist,  Eyematic  Interfaces 


AND...  MEET  TODAY’S  VALUE  PIONEERS— THE  WINNERS 
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OF  THE  10TH  ANNUAL  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 
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CIO  MAGAZINE’S 

ENTERPRISE  VALUE  RETREAT  &  AWARDS  CEREMONY 


JOIN  US  AT  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  for  a 
two  and  a  half  day,  intensive  case  study  program,  led  by  Harvard 
Business  School's  F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN,  where  we  will  examine  how 
CIOs  can  more  rapidly  and  reliably  deliver  performance  to  the  overall 
organization.  The  stakes  have  never  been  higher! 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27 

8:00  AM  -  1:30  PM 

Partners  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  on  the 
Ventana  Canyon  Course 

3:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Registration 

8:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other  par¬ 
ticipants,  Award  Winners  and 
Retreat  Partners  in  our  informal 
networking  lounge. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  28 

7:30  AM  -  8:30  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Opening  Remarks  and 
Retreat  Welcome 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 
What  is  Value?  Lundberg 
explains  how  the  decisions  and 


deliberations  of  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  judges  reflect  a 
shift  in  the  IT  value  prop¬ 
osition  —  and  what  it  means  for 
businesses  today. 

9:00  AM  -  10:30  AM 
Retreat  Introduction  and 
Welcome  Address:  The 
Internet-Transformed 
Organization 
F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN, 

Senior  Associate  Dean,  Director 
of  External  Relations,  Albert  H. 
Gordon  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard 
Business  School 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  attacks, 
Y2K  and  the  dotcom  debacle, 
both  CIOs  and  general  managers 
might  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  things  would  be  moving  at  a 
less  hectic  pace  in  the  IT  world. 
In  fact,  exactly  the  opposite  is 
true  as  the  Internet,  intranets 
and  extranets  are  deeply  impact¬ 
ing  the  operations  and  competi¬ 


tive  positioning  of  most  major 
corporations.  The  critical  ques¬ 
tion  has  become  whether  to  be  a 
fast  adopter  or  a  cautious  follow¬ 
er.  Different  firms  have  followed 
both  strategies,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  This  work  is  taking  place 
on  a  global  scale  with  the 
impact  the  same  in  Dallas  as  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  core  of  this 
Retreat  will  be  built  around  one 
of  the  largest  (and  explosively 
growing)  credit  card  providers  in 
the  U.S. 

10:30  AM  -  10:45  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

10:55  AM  -  11:25  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:35  AM  -  12:35  PM 

Will  Computers  Become 
People  in  30  Years? 

JARON  LANIER,  Lead  Scientist, 
National  Tele-immersion 


Initiative;  Chief  Scientist, 
Eyematic  Interfaces 
We  are  used  to  hearing  claims 
that  when  computers  become  a 
million  times  more  powerful  in 
about  30  years,  they  will 
become  equivalent  to  humans  or 
greater  than  humans.  In  order  to 
examine  whether  this  might  be 
true,  we  must  rethink  a  range  of 
questions  such  as:  “Why  did 
evolution  take  so  long?”  and 
“Why  is  contemporary  software 
so  unreliable?” 

12:35  PM  -  12:50  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

12:50  PM  -  2:00  PM 

Luncheon 

2:00  PM  -  2:45  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

2:50  PM  -  3:35  PM 

Industry  Briefings 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


3:45  PM  -  4:15  PM 

Coffee  Break 

4:25  PM  -  5:10  PM 
Special  Presentation  on 
Security  and  Privacy 

CIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce’s 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office,  hosts  a  special  presentation 
on  security  and  privacy  issues. 

5:10  PM  -  5:40  PM 

Global  Industry  Value-Chain 

Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Every  aspect  of  the  industry  value 
chain  is  potentially  transformed 
by  IT.  Inbound  logistics,  outbound 
logistics,  sales  and  infrastructure 
all  operate  in  an  entirely  different 
way  in  this  new  world. 
Organizations  are  rethinking  their 
core  competencies  to  decide  what 
they  wish  to  keep  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  company,  and 
what  they  choose  to  delegate  to 


others  for  execution.  This  realign¬ 
ing  of  what  lies  inside/outside  the 
corporation  is  one  of  the  deep, 
IT-enabled  transformations  of  the 
early  21st  century. 

5:45  PM  -  6:45  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants 
in  our  informal  lounge,  share 
ideas  and  experiences. 

7:00  PM  -  Midnight 

Partner  Hospitalities 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

7:30  AM  -  8:30  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM 

Corporate  IT  Spending 
Trends  —  Where  are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 

Group  Publisher,  CXO  Media  Inc. 
Every  month  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  CIO  Magazine,  in 
partnership  with  Ed 
Yardeni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche 
Banc  Alex. Brown,  has 
surveyed  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  IT 
spending  and  other 
issues.  Beach  presents 
an  overview  of  the  latest 
results  and  emerging 
trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 

8:45  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Enterprise  Value 
Award  Winner 
Presentation 

9:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 

E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 


Even  as  the  world  of  B2B  exchanges 
has  fallen  apart,  the  challenges  and 
economic  opportunities  implicit  in 
implementing  B2B  links  and  B2C 
links  are  moving  forward  rapidly 
(the  bottom  line  contribution  can  be 
enormous).  Two  very  different 
industries  are  looked  at;  one  is  the 
world  of  B2B  evolution  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  and 
the  extraordinary  new  standards  of 
support  that  have  been  established; 
the  other  captures  the  major  reposi¬ 
tioning  of  various  players  in  the 
financial  services  industry.  This  bat¬ 
tle  consumes  the  attention  of  every¬ 
one  from  the  CEO  to  the  CIO  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  it  right. 

10:00  AM  -  10:15  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

10:25  AM  -  10:55  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:00  AM  -  11:45  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

11:55  AM  -  12:10  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

12:10  PM  -  12:55  PM 
Globalization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Almost  unimaginably,  technolo¬ 
gies  have  spread  out  across  the 
globe  and  provided  fundamentally 
new  ways  of  distributing  work  and 
linking  organizations  together.  The 
special  challenges  posed  by  cer¬ 
tain  environments,  such  as  China 
and  India,  are  dealt  with.  It  is  a 
vastly  shrunken  global  arena  that 
we  are  dealing  with  today. 

1:00  PM  -  3:45  PM 

Luncheon  and  Case  Study 
Workgroups 


Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort 


The  Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort, 
where  the  Catalina  foothills  give  way 
to  the  Sonoran  Desert,  covers  its  93 
acres  of  resort  area  with  two  Tom 
Fazio  designed  golf  courses,  a  2.5- 
mile  par-course  for  walking  or  jog¬ 
ging,  several  waterfall-dotted  nature 
trails,  biking  areas,  two  pools,  eight 
lighted  tennis  courts,  a  croquet  court, 
and  of  course  our  full-service  spa. 


3:45  PM  -  5:45  PM 

Informal  Networking  and 
Recreation 

5:45  PM  -  6:45  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Reception 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Come  raise  a  glass  and  toast  the 
winners  at  our  black  tie  dinner 
and  ceremony,  proudly  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  Genuity. 

9:30  PM  -  11:30  PM 

Dessert  Reception 
Hosted  by  Genuity 

Cap  off  the  evening  with  a  special 
post-awards  reception. 

WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  30 

7:30  AM  -  8:30  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 

Case  Study  Workgroup 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

10:30  AM  -  10:45  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  AM  -  11:30  AM 

Reflection 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
The  Retreat  closes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  specific  management 
practices  currently  in  use  by 
leading  adapters  to  the  new 
information  age. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS  CEREMONY  IS 
PROUDLY  UNDERWRITTEN  BY 

GENU  TY 


ENTERPRISE 
VALUE  RETREAT 


&  AWARDS 

CEREMONY 

If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 

JANUARY  27-30,  2002 

your  business  card  is  required 

LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT, 

to  process  your  registration. 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

□  1  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 

CIO  events. 

D4ROB 

NAME 

□  1  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  (Please  note  Companion 
Program  details  below  on  the  left.) 

TELEPHONE 

NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION 

TITLE  FAX 

COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

WHAT  IS... 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS  WEBSITE  URL 

YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

PAYMENT 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive  $3,325 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Loews  Ventana 
Canyon  Resort  at  520  299-2020.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your  reserva¬ 
tions.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with 
a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 

December  21,  2001.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received 
within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs, 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620, 

Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  #  FA  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  ( circle  one ) 

□  Government/Military  $3,730 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  January  27,  and  departure  Wednesday,  January  30. 
Additional  hotel  night  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

ACCT.  #  EXP. 

SIGNATURE 

□  Companion  Program  $375 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast  and  planned  companion  activities  at  the  Enterprise 

Value  Retreat.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Retreat  sessions.  Comoanions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  anv 
Retreat  function. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes 
must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  attendance  up  to 

December  21, 2001,  without  penalty.  A  $900  administration  fee  will  be  imposed 
for  cancellations  received  between  December  22, 2001  and  January  11,  2002. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consult¬ 
ing  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only  and  does  not 
include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  January 

12, 2002,  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to 
practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 

To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  technology  media  research 
and  event  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  2000 
revenues  of  $3.1  billion  and  has  more  than  12,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range 
of  media  options  that  reach  more  than  100  million 
technology  buyers  in  85  countries  representing 
95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG's  diverse 
product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six  key  areas, 
including  print  publishing,  online  publishing,  events 
and  conferences,  market  research,  education  and 
training,  and  global  marketing  services.  More  than 
100  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
300  magazines  and  newspapers  in  85  countries  each 
month.  IDG’s  five  global  publication  product  lines  — 
Computerworld/InfoWorld,  CIO,  Macworld,  Network 
World  and  PC  World— account  for  more  than  175  of 
these  titles,  delivering  a  consistent  audience  of  buyers 
throughout  the  world.  IDG's  online  network  includes 
300  websites  in  70  countries,  reaching  more 
technology  buyers  with  the  broadest  network  of 
technology  content  online.  Supported  by  more  than 
2,000  journalists,  IDG’s  websites  provide  focused, 
useful  content  that  meets  the  needs  of  distinct 
communities  around  the  world.  IDG's  online  network 
is  also  supported  by  the  world's  only  24-hour  global 
technology  news  organization,  the  IDG  News  Service, 
reporting  the  latest  technology  news  and  analysis  in 
multiple  languages  around  the  world.  International 
Data  Corp.  (IDC)  is  the  world's  leading  provider  of  IT 
data,  analysis  and  consulting.  With  research  centers 
in  43  countries  and  more  than  575  research  analysts 
worldwide,  IDC  is  uniquely  positioned  to  provide  a 
global  perspective  on  the  IT  market.  IDG  is  the  leading 
producer  of  more  than  168  globally  branded 
conferences  and  events  in  35  countries.  Industry¬ 
leading  international  event  series  include  LinuxWorld 
Conference  &  Expo,  Macworld  Conference  &  Expo, 
and  ComNet.  IDG  Global  Solutions  helps  the  industry's 
leading  IT  companies  build  international  brand 
recognition  by  developing  globally  integrated 
marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and  event 
products.  IDG's  diverse  portfolio  of  global  partnership 
services  includes  customized  research  and  publishing, 
targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and  direct 
response  tools.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.idg.com. 
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What's  an  ASP? 
Why  today’s 
hottest  three- 
letter  acronym 
should  scare  you 


Inside  the 

daffy  domain  of 
dotcom  namers 


How  Two  Brothers 


You  car 
home  ag 
Returi 
the  prod 
dotcomn 


Turned  The  Family  Business 
On  Its  Head  PAot  1)6  m 


You  asked  IttHBl  to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we're  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  aU  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe  1 
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just  a  minute 


Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


What  I've  seen  too  much  in  my  business  life  is  when 
businesspeople  go  to  technology  people  and  ask, 

'What  do  you  think  I  should  do  here,  and  how  should 
I  automate  it?'  The  technology  people  respond  by 
describing  how  good  their  new  system  would  be.  Then 
if  it  doesn't  work  out,  the  business  guys  point  the  finger 
at  the  technology  guys. 

In  my  world  now,  I  expect  businesspeople  to  know 
what  it  is  that  they  want  from  a  computer  system. 

We'll  arrange  for  experts  to  come  in  and  show  them 
what's  available,  but  they  have  to  commit  significant 
brainpower  and  energy  to  manage  and  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  project.  Ultimately,  I  want  my  division 
heads  to  be  computer  literate— or  at  least  know 
how  to  use  technology  in  their  business. 

We  have  a  chief  technology  officer 
who  manages  all  the  hardware  and 
software  and  looks  for  ways  to 
blend  technology  into  our  business. 

Everything  in  his  department  is 
broken  down  by  whether  it 
improves  sales,  profits  or  cash 
flow,  and  whether  it  reduces 
costs.  He's  also  responsible  for 
forecasting  technology  devel¬ 
opments,  but  his  forehead  is 
stamped  with  the  business 
plan  of  the  company." 


-MICHAEL  P.  CANGEMI, 
PRESIDENT  AND  COO 
AT  FASHION  DESIGNER 


Build  an  empire  that  will  last 


The  Romans,  led  by  Julius  Caesar,  built  an  empire  that  survived  for 
ages.  Cable  &  Wireless  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  developments  in  the  communications  market 
for  over  130  years.  We  have  prospered  by  being  focused  on  what  builds  our  customers’  business  ~ 
what  makes  them  money.Through  great  alliances  with  the  world’s  leading  technology  companies, 
our  legions  of  Internet  professionals  are  ready  to  help  your  empire  grow.  Visit  us  at  www.cw.com/ us 


You're  right,  Dell  doesn't  have  one  support  person  with  all  the  answers. 
There  are  thousands  more  where  Carl  came  from. 
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Dell  |  Enterprise 

I  am  Dell  Enterprise.  PowerEdge™  servers,  storage,  infrastructure  software,  and  Premier 
Enterprise  Services.  And  I  am  backed  by  thousands  of  service  and  support  people:  on-site,  online  and 
on  the  phone.  Each  able  to  point  to  the  solution,  instead  of  pointing  fingers.  Surprised?  You  shouldn't 
be.  Because  when  Dell  builds  your  custom  Intel®  processor-based  server  and  storage  solution,  Dell 
also  builds  a  total  knowledge  base.  From  configs  to  upgrades  to  service,  Dell  puts  your  entire  history 
at  your  support  team's  fingertips,  24/7.  All  it  takes  is  one  walk  down  the  hall,  one  e-mail  or  one  phone 
call  to  start  answering  your  questions.  So  you  can  increase  uptime.  Speed  deployment.  And  cut  costs. 

That's  why  Dell  is  ranked  #1  in  customer  satisfaction  for  Intel®  processor-based  servers*  To 
learn  what  customers  and  analysts  are  saying  about  Dell  Enterprise,  visit  us  at  dell.com/enterprise2. 


Total  accountability.  On-site,  online,  on  the  phone.  Easy  as 


D0LL 


Call  1- 877-429-DELL  or  visit  www.dell.com/enterprise2 
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